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Just Among Ourselves 


HIS issue bears date of June 17, the anniversary of 

the birth of the first editor and founder of The 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, Rev. Elias Smith. We 
hope that many of our pastors and churches are en- 
deavoring to show in part, at least, their appreciation 
of the paper which has been handed down to us and 
which bears the honor and distinction of being the oldest 
and one of the best religious newspapers in the world, by 
putting on a campaign with a view to placing it in just 
as many new homes as is possible. This is as it should be 
and we hope will be. 

THAT LABEL 


On your paper, have you examined it recently? It is 
well to keep in mind just how far in advance your sub- 
scription is paid. If your label reads 21 June 26 or any 
date earlier than that, the time for which you have made 
payment has expired and should be renewed at once. 
Your Publishing House is publishing our Church paper 
at a heavy loss and sending in your renewal promptly 
saves the time and expense required to send you notices 
from time to time, calling your attention to the fact that 
your subscription is due or past due and needs renewing. 
Will you not give us your co-operation in this way by 
sending in your renewal promptly? Thank you. 


APPRECIATION 


How much appreciation do you have for your church 
paper? What do its weekly visits to your home mean to 
you and your family? Do you take the paper because 
you enjoy reading its weekly messages, or do you take it 
because you should simply pile it away among other 
papers received in your home without reading it? If the 
former is your reason, The Herald will be a real blessing 
to your individual life and to your home. If the latter, it 
can be of little if any benefit to you. Cultivate the habit 
of reading every issue, and you will be delighted with the 
results. Try it and be convinced. 


Sincerely, 


A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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__ Deaths 


Evan R. Johnson, for many years a prominent 
member of the Timber Ridge Christian Church in 
Hampshire County, West Virginia, died at his home 
at Hooks Mill, West Virginia, May 27, 1926, in the 
ninetieth year of his age. In the days of his strength 
Brother Johnson was a great worker in the church. 
He is favorably known by a host of friends who re- 
gret his passing away. Funeral services were held 
at Timber Ridge, May 30. His pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Andes, was, at the time, assisting in a meeting in the 
mountains in Carroll County, Virginia, and on that 
account could not be present. In his absence the 
service was conducted by Rev. C. H. Anderson. 

A. W. ANDES. 





Mrs. Regina Gray, wife of Henry Gray, of Sedan, 
West Virginia, died May 24, 1926, at the age of 
seventy-one years. Sister Gray was a faithful mem- 
ber of the Timber Ridge Christian Church, and was 
held in high esteem by ail who knew her. She is 
survived by her husband, one son, and two daugh- 
ters. Funeral services were held at Timber Ridge, 
May 27. Owing to the inability of the pastor, 
Rev. A. W. Andes, to be present, the services were 
conducted by Brother Wheeler, a presiding elder in the 
Methodist Church. 

A. W. ANDES. 





Official information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Miles B. Fisk, Bar Mills, Maine. 

A. H. Hook, Burlington, Maine. 

W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton. Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olney, II. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I am at liberty to take up work with any church, 
after having served in my present location for seven 
and a half years. Correspondence is solicited. 

GeorRGE H. KENT. 

South Berwick, Maine. 





NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 
R. R. 1; Seeretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri; Pastor, Rev. Fred 
Paxton, Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and tenth annual session of the 
New York Western Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Christian Church of North Pembroke, 
N. Y., Friday, June 25-27, 1926, at ten a. m., east- 
ern standard time. 

Visitors take motor bus from Buffalo or Batavia 
to East Pembroke, N. Y., or West Shore R. R. to 
Wheatville, N. Y. 

Kindly notify Lillian J. Plue, Basom, N. Y. 

I. L. PeoK, Secretary. 

Gasport, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


CONFERENCE 
The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 


Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegates and ministers should notify the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
s9 conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road up Gauley River to Vanetta. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 


Quincy, West Virginia. 
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The Church and the Religious Press 


A vigorous religious press is needed: 


First. To furnish an accurate record of religious and church news. 
It is true that the secular press is giving more space to religious matters 
than in former years, but the average reporter is not qualified either by 
training or by comprehension to give careful and adequate news of the 
Church. The desire to make a headline or to create some special interest 
is so strong that accuracy is subordinated to color. Moreover, few secular 
papers will give as full a record of church news as those interested in 
church work should have. 


Second. A religious press is needed to furnish an interpretation of the 
life in the world about us from the Christian standpoint. This does not 
imply that the secular press does not frequently give a proper interpreta- 
tion of life. But it does imply that men who themselves are not Christians 
and who do not look at matters from the Christian standpoint cannot in- 
terpret the events of everyday life as they should be interpreted. No more 
important service is rendered by the religious press than the review of 
current happenings in the world and the discussion of the attitude of the 
Church with reference to them. 


Third. The Church press furnishes a necessary medium for present- 
ing and advocating policies and programs of the churches as indicated by 
assemblies, conferences, conventions, and church boards. The secular press 
could not, even if it would, properly occupy this field. The general public 
is not sufficiently interested in the policies and programs of the denomina- 
tions to justify the secular papers in furnishing space for such matters. 
Furthermore, the religious press furnishes the space and the medium for 
the exchange of opinions among church leaders on all the varying phases 
of the Christian life. 


Fourth. The religious press is needed for the publication of articles 
of a devotional nature. Many people get the best of their devotional read- 
ing from the pages of the church press. Especially in the rural sections 
of the country is the religious paper a great help in presenting to the young, 
stories with a distinct moral tendency and impulse. 


BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. 


For the above reasons and many others 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


Should be in the home of every member of the Christian Church. It stands 
for the home, the church, and good citizenship. It is of more value than a 
spread-eagle Fourth of July speech and it comes fifty-two times a year. 
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The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON OHIO 
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The Optimism of the Christian 


TRUE religion will be optimistic. It will 
A end in a radiant and joyous vision of the 

meaning of life. But it will not begin with 
that, will not give us that for nothing. The radiant 
and joyous vision will not come to us through 
listening to arguments, through proving that there 
is more happiness than misery in the world, 
through shutting our eyes to the dark side of 
things and looking only at the bright, through cry- 
ing “Peace, peace,’”’ when there is no peace, nor by 
any of the cheap and shallow devices on which 
mere verbal optimism is made to rest. We must 
win our optimism at the sword’s point. We must 
pay the price. We must go through the “Dark 
Valley” and not listen to the man who thinks he 
knows of a way round. At certain stages of the 
journey we shall see the whole creation, as St. 
Paul did, groaning and travailing together in pain 
until now; and only at the last stage, when loyalty 
has stood the test, shall we see this world of suffer- 
ing and death delivered, by redeeming love, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

—L. P. Jacks, in “Religious Perplexities.” 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Paul Piersall has accepted the pas- 
torate at Pierson and Union Christian 
Chapel and will move to the field in August. 

Hord, Illinois, Rev. C. N. Mahan, has 
made what we think must prove a very 
wise decision in planning to move their 
location to the little town one-half mile 
west of the present building. 


Rev. W. H. Zenor, who for several years 
has been the successful pastor at Pleasant 
View and Manson, Western Indiana Con- 
ference, has resigned these churches out of 
a desire to locate at Defiance College for 
school purposes. He desires a pastorate 
within reach of Defiance, and he deserves 
that some good field open to him quickly. 


Rev. Frank Thomas, a student at Yale 
Divinity School and who is serving as sup- 
ply pastor at Shiloh, Dayton, during the va- 
cation period, was united in marriage to 
Miss Esther Keith, of Russiaville, Indiana, 
on June 15—a classmate at Defiance College. 
The ceremony was performed by the groom’s 
father, Dr. Omer S. Thomas. Our happiest 
congratulations and best wishes accompany 
them. 


The New England Christian Convention 
recently issued a little “Christian Confer- 
ence Bulletin” for June. It carries a fine 
bit of inspiration, information and news, 
and ought to prove of real stimulation to 
our work in New England. President W. G. 
Sargent and his associates are to be con- 
gratulated upon the effort which they are 
making to stir up new interest in the 
churches. 

The Southern Wabash Illinois Confer- 
ence has planned a “school of instruction 
and institute” for pastors and laymen, to be 
held with the Bethlehem Church, June 29 
to July 2. The program is patterned after 
our college summer schools and offers real 
instruction and study along a number of 
lines with a number of very competent in- 
structors. This is certainly a fine venture 
for that conference. 

Rev. S. M. Lynam, a graduate of Elon 
College, has resigned the professorship at 
Bethlehem College which he has held this 
past year, to accept the church at Toronto, 
Canada, where he will begin work about 
August 1. Brother Lynam is a man of fine 
ability, and has been doing exceptionally 
noteworthy work as “Events” editor for 
The Christian Sun. We are glad to know 
that he will continue this writing in connec- 
tion with his important pastorate in Can- 
ada. 

Plainville, New York, Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
pastor, almost doubled its foreign mission 
offering this year over last, and is hoping 
to do as well with home missions. The 
church has made an increase of four hun- 
dred percent in its giving for foreign mis- 
sions since Mrs. Bullock became pastor. The 
more one studies the records of churches 
and their offerings for general benevolences, 
the harder it is to get away from the con- 


viction that it is the pastor who makes the 
difference! 


Rev. W. P. Kibbey, who has been pastor 
at Browns Wonder for eight years and of 
Fairview for four years, both of the West- 
ern Indiana Conference, has just accepted 
an invitation to remain with Browns Won- 
der at an increase of salary. This is a 
splendid testimony to the excellent work 
which he has done. In connection with 
Browns Wonder he will serve Old Union 
this coming year. 


Rev. William H. Martin, who has to give 
up the work at First Church, Dayton, be- 
cause his health requires him to leave the 
city, has just accepted the church at Parma 
and Greece, Western New York Conference. 
This is a field admirably suited to Brother 
Martin’s requirements, and we hope that his 
health will soon come back to normal there 
and that the work will steadily grow under 
his competent leadership. 


Mr. John S. Moore, the religious work di- 
rector of the Dayton Y. M. C. A., left last 
week for several weeks in Europe. He is to 
be a member of the “Sherwood Eddy 
party” which means that he will have un- 
usual opportunity to study religious, politi- 
cal and social conditions in the countries 
visited. Already Mr. Moore is favorably 
known to our readers through former con- 
tributions to our columns; and we are happy 
to be able to promise at least a few articles 
from his pen touching upon Europe and 
European conditions. 

In spite of the painstaking care of editors 
and printers and proof readers and copy- 
holders, mistakes will creep in at a printing 
office. Through one such we made Hermon 
Eldredge, in his recent article on “Editorial 
Fellowship” speak of “these guys from all 
over these churches.” Of course Hermon 
Eldredge would not call dignified editors of 
religious periodicals “Guys”; a newspaper 
reporter did that, but an error of ours as- 
cribed it to Brother Eldredge himself. He 
says a lot of things, but he doesn’t say 
“Guy”—at least not for print! 


Commencement at Defiance, a fuller re- 
port of which we hope to have later, was 
pronounced one of the very best which has 
ever been held in that institution. The at- 
tendance was large and the various parts 
of the program were especially pleasing. 
The addresses by President W. A. Harper 
and by Dr. Ozora S. Davis, were of a 
very high order. The class was a large 
cne—thirty-six—and the spirit was unusual- 
ly fine. President Caris and his board are 
planning a constructive forward-looking 
program to cover the next ten years. 


The Christian Churches of Preble County, 
Ohio, will hold their annual “Christian 
Church Day” at the Fairgrounds at Eaton, 
Sunday, July 4. The combined Sunday- 
schools from these churches will meet at 
9:30, in charge of Dr. G. W. Flory. There 
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will be preaching services at 10:45 and an- 
other at 1:30, with basket dinner. A fine 
program of music has been prepared, 
Brother Roy Benham, of Eaton, being in 
charge of the singing. The pastors of the 
various churches are on the program and 
the editor of The Herald will have the 
privilege of giving the sermons. 

South Norfolk, Virginia, is rejoicing in a 
very fine new church equipment which cost 
about $95,000. Rev. O. D. Poythress, the 
pastor, and his people have accomplished : 
very fine thing indeed, both in planning the 
building and in financing it so successfully. 
A special week of financial institutes an 
promotion was held prior to June 6 with Dr. 
W. H. Denison in charge. The “Openin; 
Day” for the church was then held on Junc 
6, at which time $50,061 was raised to take 
care of the indebtedness on the building. Ac- 
cording to the custom in the southland, 
the actual dedication will not occur until 
the entire indebtedness has been paid. We 
will give a fuller account of the building in 
an early issue. 


Rev. Raymond G. Clark, pastor at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, visited the Publishing 
House one afternoon last week in the inter- 
ests of the Convention Commission on Edu- 
cation, of which he is chairman. He had 
been in attendance at the State Sunday- 
school Convention at Richmond, Indiana. 
Just now he is working upon twelve lectures 
and addresses which he is to deliver soon - 
at conferences and elsewhere. Brother 
Clark is an exceedingly busy and successful 
pastor; and yet in spite of all the pastoral 
end other demands upon him, he finds or 
makes the time to read an averige of two 
dooks per week. Over a hundred books a 
year! Usacubtedly that is c:¢ of the rea- 
sons why he is in such growing demand as 
a spezker and why we hear so many favor- 
able comments upon his pulpit work. 


The Miami Ohio Young People’s Congress 
held at Eaton last Friday was a very satis- 
fying success. There were more than four 
hundred registered. The program was 
largely in the hands of the young people 
themselves, and one of the gratifying fea- 
tures was the large number of young people 
who participated in one way or another. 
There were morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning services. Brother Leland McReynolds, 
promotional secretary of Defiance College, 
was one of the speakers and did excellent 
work for Defiance. Brother John Rauch, of 
Crown Point, Dayton, was reelected presi- 
dent; Miss Doris Davidson, of Springfield, 
was reelected secretary. Under their en- 
thusiastic leadership we may be assured 
that the aggressive work of this congress 
will continue. One of the happy events of 
the day was the presentation of a beautiful 
wrist watch to Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, the 
gift of the young people of the conference 
themselves as a mark of their appreciation 
of the exceptionally fine and tireless serv- 
ice which Miss Eldredge has been rendering 
the young people’s work throughout our 
church—an appreciation richly merited. 
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not only the farmer but that the country pastor as well 

has been left out of the distributions of prosperity 
which have come in unusual measure to some other 
groups. We are sure that this is perhaps very much 
more apparent than real. The writer feels confident, out 
of his own personal experience as well as his observation 
of others, that the odds against the farmer and against 
the country preacher are not nearly so heavy as some- 
times these farmers and these preachers themselves be- 
lieve. Prosperity in the city, for instance, is not nearly 
so general as they are prone to fancy it to be. High 
wages are paid only in spots—to certain trades and cer- 
tain activities. The great majority of city folks work for 
a very moderate wage and are constantly haunted with 
the fear of what might happen if they were to be thrown 
out of employment or be met with a siege of sickness. 
According to the figures just made public, the average 
weekly wage of the American workingman in the twenty- 
two leading industries is only about $27. As this is the 
average, it means that many receive far less than that 
meager amount, and it is hard to conceive how home life 
can be maintained at even a tolerable level on such a wage 
as that. Nearly everybody in the country at least makes 
a living—and a living is about all that quite a very large 
part of the city population ever does make! 


|: these days of readjustment it seems sometimes that 


EITHER are the larger salaries paid to ministers in 

the city nearly as large as they might appear on the 
surface to be. The country minister can hardly realize 
how excessively heavy is the cost of living in the city, and 
the many, many demands upon the purse which come to 
the city pastor over and above those which the country 
minister must meet. 
how great is the value of the produce which comes from 
his garden and field, for which the city pastor must make 
a direct money outlay. At half the salary which the 
city man receives, the pastor of the average country or 
village church is ahead financially. We wish that this un- 
questioned fact could figure very much larger than it does 
in the thinking of those country and small-town pastors 
who look with more or less envy upon our city preachers 
and our denominational officials. From the standpoint of 
actual living and the possibility of saving money, there is 
not nearly so much difference between the salary which 
they receive and that secured by their city brethren as 
would appear from the printed statistics in the yearbook. 
Neither is there nearly so much honor attaching to city 
pastorates as many seem to feel. Outside of a few out- 
standing preachers and churches, most pastors are not 


A Rich Compensation for Country Preachers 


Nor can the country pastor realize - 








very generally known in their own city nor their influence 
very widely felt. Many of them preach to comparatively 
few people and their churches have a hard time getting 
along. This is in marked contrast to many country or 
small town pastors, who are known and loved by every- 
body in all the surrounding section and many of whom 
have remained decade after decade as the beloved pastor 
of a great, wide territory. 


By. there is another side to the life of the country 
preacher which we wish might enter into larger recog- 
nition. It is the advantages which come to his children— 
advantages which have been tremendously augmented in 
the past decade by the inauguration of our centralized 
school system which gives the child in the country equal 
if not superior school advantages to those in the city. 
But of even larger worth than school advantages is the 
rural environment with its atmosphere of thrift and in- 
dustry and its opportunity for that sort of development 
which can come only in the doing of tasks—and few and 
insufficient indeed are the tasks which the average city 
home can conjure up to keep children busy and teach them 
to be industrious and skillful. We are not talking theory, 
but fact. It is a fact which has been amply tested out and 
proven in real life. Turn over the pages of ““Who’s Who 
in America,” or of “Who’s Who in England,” and you will 
find that a surprisingly large percent of the individuals 
prominent in every avenue of life in both countries have 
come from the homes of ministers—and a very large per- 
cent of them have come from the homes of country min- 
isters. Sometime ago Roger Babson, the well-known busi- 
ness expert and statistician, made an investigation just 
along this line. He took one hundred executives, individu- 
als responsible for the administration of great enterprises 
in American commerce and industry, and made an in- 
quiry as to the human stuff that they were made of and 
the influences which surrounded their boyhood. He dis- 
covered that: Five percent of them were sons of bankers; 
twenty percent sons of manufacturers and merchants; 
twenty percent the sons of farmers and laborers; twenty 
percent sons of teachers, physicians, and lawyers; and 
thirty percent the sons of poor country preachers! Take 
it right in our own ministry, for illustration. How many 
of the readers of The Herald have ever stopped to con- 
sider how large is the percent of our life recruits who 
have come from the homes of our own ministers? Some 
of us remember that wonderful night at the Central 
Christian Convention in Huntington a few years ago 
when twenty-two life recruits from Defiance College stood 
upon the rostrum. The writer was deeply impressed with 
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the fact that eleven of these splendid young men and women—just 
half of them—were from the homes of our own ministers. There 
were in that group a daughter of Dr. H. A. Smith, another of Dr. 
W. H. Denison, another of Dr. F. G. Coffin, another of Rev. A. C. 
Youmans, another of Dr. M. T. Morrill, another of Dr. McD. 
Howsare, another of Rev. Clate Morton; both a son and a daughter 
of Dr. E. K. McCord; a son of Rev. Clark B. Kershner, a son of 
Dr. Omer S. Thomas—and perhaps others whom we do not now 
recall. Already some of these are rendering promising service in 
the ministry, in the field of religious education, and in mission 
work—one of them working among foreigners here in America, 
ene in an Indian school away down in Arizona, and one in far-off 
Hawaii. And what is true of that one group of life recruits 
would most likely be found true of any other; for a very large 
percent indeed of ministerial and missionary recruits have 
come and are coming from the homes of ministers, and usually 
ministers who themselves have at some time or other served in 
country places. Such facts ought to send a thrill of enhearten- 
ment into the home of every country preacher. The father and 
mother there ought to take new inventory of their resources and 
compensations, and they ought to evaluate very much higher indeed 
than many of them have been doing, the benefits which they are 
reaping from their country pastorate. First there is the service 
which they are rendering—the leadership which they are giving 
their community. If they are doing their work well, they are reach- 
ing and influencing more people than the average city pastor. This 
alone is a privilege which almost anyone might covet. Then there 
is the incalculable benefit which is coming to their own children 
from just such environment and opportunity as only the home 
of the country pastor can give. Their children stand a much bet- 
ter chance of becoming outstanding leaders in some work or pro- 
fession in the next generation than do the children of any other 
one group of people. The home standing, the atmosphere and in- 
fluence of its relation to the country community, have much to do 
with this. It is an advantage which they cannot afford to take 
from their children; it is an advantage which the young minister 
may well seek for his own. And through this training advantage 
which country life affords their sons and daughters comes a very 
great compensation indeed for the rural pastor. 


;STIMATED in this way, we believe that the position of the coun- 

try minister—if he be the right type and in an appreciative 
community—will become irresistible in its attractiveness for many 
ministers and ministers’ wives who have grown discouraged with 
their rural surroundings and are looking towards the city with 
envious eyes. If only they knew, they would feel differently about 
it and throw themselves with renewed zeal and enthusiasm into 
making their present position in the country eminently worth while 
for themselves and for their children. 


The Three Prize Hymns 


N three following pages will be found three hymns which , 
O are worthy of very careful study, not only because of their 
intrinsic merit but also because they are the winning com- 
positions in a prize contest for new hymns which was carried on 


last year by the Homiletic Review. This is the outstanding min- 
ister’s magazine of the United States, and is distinguished for its 
high tone and progressive spirit. It reaches thirty thousand of 
the leading ministers of this country and has had a tremendous in- 
fluence upon their thinking as well as upon the style and subject- 
matter of their pulpit preaching and of their pastoral work. Last 
year this very influential monthly offered a series of prizes for new 
hymns—hymns that might be somewhat more nearly in line with 
present day theology, and that would be a real contribution to mod- 
ern hymnology. The three hymns which we reprint were the 
winners of these prizes. 

Now the Homiletic Review wishes to secure new musical settings 
for these three hymns, and is offering prizes for the best original 
music for them—one prize of fifty dollars each for the winning 
tune for each of the three hymns. Each contestant may send in 
one or more compositions. The contest will close September 30, 
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1926. All compositions should be mailed in care of the Musical 
Contest Editor, Homiletic Review, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

We want heartily to commend this magazines for the effort 
it is making to stir up increased interest in hymnology and to raise 
modern song-writing to a higher literary and spiritual plane than 
the one which has done so much to cheapen our religious services, 
especially those of the Sunday-school and evangelistic meetings. 
Far too many of the songbooks being offered for sale are com- 
posed of cheap and even trashy songs, many of which are little 
above common doggerel, and no little of the music of which is 
close kin to ragtime. One of the enheartening trends of the time 
is toward a better and higher type of church and Sunday-school 
music. It is a trend that needs much encouragement, especially by 
pastors and choir leaders who have charge of the music down in 
the local churches. 

Yet, important as this change to a higher class of music is, the 
transition must be made through evolution and not through sudden 
innovation. Serious injury is bound to result in many churches if 
ministers and choir leaders with classical musical taste undertake 
to force their congregations, most of whom have very ordinary 
musical training and taste indeed, to the highest standard in a 
single jump. Hence happy indeed will be this most commendable 
attempt of the Homiletic if it succeeds in calling forth music of a 
type that is beautiful and exalted and yet not above the heads 
or the hearts of the average congregation—for it is the average 
congregation which is most deeply in need of such improvement. 

It will be interesting to our readers to study the hymns which, 
in the opinion of the awarding committee, merited the honors. It 
is very evident that a real effort was put forth by the authors to 
make them “different.” There is a striking contrast between them 
and the hymns which are commonly used for congregational sing- 
ing throughout the churches. They have certainly succeeded in 
getting away from old theological terms and metaphors. But we 
fear that they have also gotten away from that deep and moving 
something which alone has given lasting quality to the hymns that 
have endured. These songs are beautiful and helpful and will 
add to our hymnology; but they lack the touch of passionate ex- 
perience w'th God which inbreathes every great hymn of the 
Church that has endured in the hearts of the people—like ‘Rock 
of ages, cleft for me” or “Jesus, lover of my soul.” The great old 
hymns have lasted and will last in spite of their obsolete theological 


‘ideas and metaphors simply because they were born out of the 


depths of human experience and are instinct with passionate faith 
and longing. They furnish a lesson in technique greatly needed 
today. In attempting to escape from a crude theology, we are 
all too prone to get away also from the soul which quickened it 
and made it vital in the hearts and lives of men and women. The 
only message, either in song or sermon, which will endure is that 
which comes white-hot from the soul of one to the soul of an- 
other. And we hope that the music which is submitted in this 
contest for these beautiful hymns may lend a deep measure of 
soul-timbre to them. 


A God Worth While 


F one does not believe in a God worth while, what is the use of 
believing in any God at all. That is a question that has come 
to us again and again as we have read after some of those ex- 

tremists who make God out such a vague and incomprehensible 
“Force” or “First Cause” that one could not possibly have any 
conscious fellowship with him or get any sort of good out of him. 
What is the use of having such an intangible and depersonalized 
God any way? Religion becomes a wholly unintelligible thing with 
that kind of God, and worship nonsensical. And the queer thing 
about it is that those who preach such a devitalized God pride 
themselves upon being the only Simon-pure rationalists. But why 
is it rational, either in human thinking or human experience, to 
spend time and money and life in worshiping and serving a God 
that has no personality and knows nothing about us and can not 
possibly be of any help to us. Unless one can have a God that 
knows us and cares about us and is some account to us, what is 
the use of having any at all? 











Will the Churches Split? 

“Will the Church be divided? Will Fundamentalists organize, 
forcing Modernism into a place apart from the present established 
and orthodox Church?” Under the above title and with these 
two questions the “commander” of the Bible Crusaders of America, 
a militant trouble-maker, opens a publicity article which he sent 
to editorial offices a few days ago. He declares that it is “entirely 
possible” that the churches will be split to pieces by his own 
group of militant Fundamentalists, in order that they may -com- 
bine all of his brand of believers into one single church—which, 
of course, will be the only true church! In touching Christian love 
he goes on to tell how “the Fundamentalist Greek met the Mod- 
ernist Turk and 10,000 Baptists looked on and cheered,” during a 
theological controversy at the last Southern Baptist Convention. 
The amazing and heart-sickening thing is the spirit of gusto with 
which he views this ugly and devastating church fight and the 
gleeful spirit with which he looks forward to the possibility of 
splitting the Church to pieces with this stubborn and useless 
theological controversy. 

We speak of all this only that our readers may know what is 
really in the hearts of some of these battling conservatives who 
are determined to have their way and force their creed upon every- 
body else, no matter if it smashes the Church to smithereens. 
What is the Church any way compared to their theological obses- 
sions? And what matters an ugly church quarrel, in which men 
and women will be led to hate each other with an unchristian hate 
and to call each other “Turks” and worse, compared to having 
one’s way in a church fuss? 

The whole thing makes one sick at heart! 

But happily there are increasing signs that the “commander” 
of the Bible Crusaders will not have his hopes fulfilled. Both at 
the recent sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention and of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly there was a very obvious giving 
away of this rank and intolerant spirit. A number of former out- 
standing leaders of the Fundamentalist group saw where matters 
were heading, and, being unwilling to be a party to causing a split 
in their churches, withdrew from the hot-headed group and took a 
more moderate course toward their brethren. Both conventions 
manifested a deep weariness and disgust with the rampant the- 
ological controversy that has been stirring up so much trouble 
and causing so much bitterness within their respective bodies dur- 
ing the past few years; and the extreme Fundamentalists who were 
hoping to split off a denomination of their town were defeated by 
everwhelming votes at both conventions. 

Such discipline is bound to have a sobering effect. The indica- 
tions now are that the Church of Jesus Christ, which has been more 
or less on a rampage of bitter controversy for the past few years, 
is settling down towards a steadiness of mind which will bring it 
out into a clearer and more effective day again. 


What is Causing This Change in the Churches? 

There have been a number of influences at work in bringing 
about this situation. One is the fact that the extremists on both 
sides have overreached themselves. Another is the growing dis- 
position of the great middle group of conservatives and liberals, 
who are neither extreme Fundamentalists nor extreme Modernists, 
to take a stronger hand in the matter and save the Church from 
these contentious groups which would tear it to pieces in a squabble 
over their own opinions. And still another and highly influential 
factor is that the thought of the Church is slowly being clarified 
and men and women are coming to recognize how little these con- 
troversial doctrines have to do with either faith or life, and how 
deep is the unity of the great body of the Church in all matters 
which do really and vitally effect Christian living. And then per- 
haps as influential as anything else has been the fact that normal 
Christian folks soon get tired out with quarreling. 

Discussing the way in which the controversy in the Church is 
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waning, Zion’s Herald splendidly analyzes the situation as follows: 

Human nature can stand only so much wrangling. The fact is, 
Christians on both sides of the fence are tired of fighting. Second- 
ly, it is evident that, increasingly, church leaders are sensing the 
futility of dry-as-dust controversy and are becoming more and 
more convinced that, from the practical angle at least, true Chris- 
tianity is a life rather than a creed. Then, too, as exponents of 
both Fundamentalism and Modernism have come to know each other 
better, they have discovered that they have many good points in 
common, their exaggerated suspicions have died down, and they 
have arrived at a new mood of tolerance. Pressure, direct and 
indirect, from those outside the churches likewise has been exerted 
upon the theological antagonists. The world, rightly or wrongly, 
has no patience with doctrinal quarrels. Most of all, perhaps, the 
sense of unparalleled missionary, educational, and philanthropic 
opportunity presented by twentieth-century conditions throughout 
the world, and a well-founded fear that bickering over opinions 1s 
seriously endangering the whole Christian movement, have brought 
church leaders back to reality and to an understanding of their 
present duty. 

In these various ways the Master is leading his Church away 
from disunion and in the direction of godlike achievement. With 
the passing of the days we may expect to hear less and less of 
Fundamentalism and Modernism and more and more of Christ and 
his Kingdom. 


The Better Side of Mexico 
A conference on friendly relations between the United States 
and Mexico, which recently held ten days of sessions in Mexico 
City, has given out some findings which ought to be widely read 
throughout this nation. This conference was organized by Hubert 
C. Herring, secretary of the social relations department of the Con- 
gregational educational society, in co-operation with Miss Caroline 
Duvall Smith, of the Y. W. C. A. of Mexico, and was composed of 
men and women of very high standing. Its object was to discover 
and present the actual facts touching relations between these two 
countries, for the purpose of creating a kindlier understanding. 

As The Herald has insisted again and again, the present dis- 
turbances in Mexico mostly grow out of the fact that a new and 
impetuous idealism is stirring the hearts of that country and a 
movement is under way to force better conditions—a fact which 
should appeal mightily to every sincere American heart. Speaking 
of this new idealism and the desire to better the pitiful conditions 
under which the very large proportion of the population live, the 
conference declares: 

We have found that the leaders in this reconstruction movement 
are in the main young men who are idealistic and terribly in earn- 
est. In Mexico, as elsewhere, some of the laws enacted and methods 
used may not prove eminently wise, and in some few cases seem to 
be working a hardship on Mexicans and foreigners alike, yet the 
government is disposed to a modification of such laws as may 
prove impracticable. At the heart of the whole movement is the 
desire to lift the mass of the Mexican people, who have been ex- 
ploited and held down for centuries, to a better economic status 
and to a greater capacity for attaining a larger freedom. 

Turning to the religious issues which have recently figured 
quite prominently in the news columns, especially as pertaining to 
the injustices which the Catholics are suffering at the hands of the 
Mexican Government, the conference finds that— 

The present religious difficulty in Mexico is not a new issue but 
goes back to the reform constitution, 1857, and its reinstatement in 
the constitution of 1917. The Mexican government is determined to 
enforce the provisions of the law prohibiting clergymen and 
churches from interfering in political affairs or maintaining institu- 
tions proscribed by the constitution. We did not find the Mexican 
government hostile to the church as such, for its highest officers, 
despite the numerous instances of blundering diplomacy by our 
government, spoke with ardent appreciation of the loyal and un- 
selfish service rendered by many religious organizations and social 
workers from the United States. The government recognizes the 
value of the work done by many American mission schools and 
Christian associations as a constructive influence in the life of the 
Mexican people, and has drawn upon them for some of its ablest 
leadership. 

In view of all these facts the conference believes that the gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States should seek to under- 
stand this better and more hopeful side of the Mexico of today. 













Better Christian Service Through Co-operation 


BY HON. THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA* 


HEN Henry George was candidate 

WV for the office of mayor of New 

York, he was called upon one eve- 
ning to address a mass meeting of working 
men in the Cooper Institute. The Chair- 
man, in introducing him, eulogized him as 
“the friend of the working man.” Mr. 
George stepped to the front of the platform, 
and with slow and_ studied emphasis, 
startled his audience with this statement, 
“T am not the friend of the working man.” 
After ten seconds of suspense, he continued: 
“IT am not the friend of the capitalist, I am 
for men; men simply as men, regardless of 
any accidental or superficial distinctions of 
race, creed, color, class or yet function or 
employment.” 

Does not this statement of Henry George 
well express the attitude of the Church? In 
fact, is it not practically a re-statement of 
the thought which was in Paul’s mind when, 
nineteen centuries ago, he said, “There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Jesus Christ.” There 
is no other institution that is so universal, 
either in its appeal or interest, as the 
Church. It touches human life at every 
angle, it reaches all strata of human so- 
ciety; it understands, it sympathizes with, 
and it ministers to man in every condition 
or circumstance. 


The Church is the greatest democracy on 
earth; for it is democratic, not only in form, 
but in spirit and in truth. Christianity has 
been the greatest liberalizing force in his- 
tory. To its influence is due the expansion 
of human freedom and the broadening of 
human sympathy through the ages. 

Its founder lived in a day when the classi- 
fications of society were not only all hori- 
zontal, but all rigid. In his time nations 
lived together, never as equals, but always 
as superior and inferior. Races sought su- 
premacy one over another. The idea of 
human brotherhood, although entertained 
vaguely and voiced feebly by a few seers 
whose thought and aspirations were millen- 
niums ahead of their generation, touched 
not at all the lives of the people. To be born 
a prince was to live a prince and to beget 
princes; to be born a slave was to labor and 
die as a slave and to be the parent of slaves. 
The sons of peasants were peasants, and 
the sons of soldiers became soldiers. There 
was no mutuality anywhere, except of in- 
terest. Stranger and enemy were one word 
in the language of the Roman over-lord; 
and the foreigner repaid the contemptuous 
indifference of the citizen with the sullen, 
silent hatred of a subject. 

As the Romans recognized only two di- 
visions of humanity, citizen and enemy, so 

*An address by Governor Christianson, delivered 
last fall at a rally of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches. which was also a reception to Rev. and 


Mrs. Irvin E. Deer—Mr. Deer being the new execu- 
tive secretary of the Council. 


the Hebrews, proud in their proprietary 
claim on Jehovah, recognized only two deci- 
sions, Jews and Gentiles. 


Socially, the slave was no better than the 
horse, and woman was little better than a 
slave. Working men were virtually outside 
the pale of humanity. To kill was the only 
honorable occupation, and to hate was the 
chief spiritual exercise of most of the peo- 
ple. This was the kind of world Christian- 
ity came into less than two thousand years 
ago. We have not reached the millennium 
yet. We have not banished war and hate, 
poverty and pride, greed and envy, indiffer- 
ence and intolerance. But after nineteen 
hundred years of Christianity, we have 
broken down some of the barriers between 
the classes; and most of the walls which 
separate men now have doors in them. The 
doctrine of a universal brotherhood and a 
common humanity, has not yet borne all of 
its fruits; but men have learned to tolerate 
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HYMN No. I. A HYMN OF PRAYER 


By Professor Henry Hallam Tweedy, 
Yale Divinity School 


O GRACIOUS Father of mankind, 

Our spirits’ unseen Friend, 

Lord of the skies, our hearts’ dear Guest, 
To thee our prayers ascend. 

Thou dost not wait till human speech 
Thy gifts divine implore; 

Our dreams, our aims, our work, our lives 
Are prayers thou lovest more. 


Thou hearest these—the good and ill— 
Deep buried in each breast; 

The secret thought, the hidden plan, 
Wrought out or unexpressed. 

O cleanse our prayers from human dross! 
Attune our lives to thee, 

Until we labor for those gifts 
We ask on bended knee. 


Our best is but thyself in us, 
Our highest thought thy will; 
To hear thy voice we need but love, 
To listen, and be still. 

We would not bend thy will to ours, 
But blend our wills with thine; 
Not beat with cries on heaven's doors, 

But live thy life divine. 


Thou seekest us in love and truth 
More than our minds seek thee; 
Through open gates thy power flows in 
Like flood-tides from the sea. 
No more we seek thee from afar, 
Nor ask thee for a sign, 
Content to pray in life and love 
And toil, till all are thine. 


—The Homiletic Review. 


each other even when they cannot obey the 
injunction to love one another. 

The spirit of democracy which inhered in 
the life as well as the teachings of the Man 
of Nazareth is dissolving the arbitrary divi- 
sions and distinctions of humanity, and is 
bringing men nearer to an acceptance of the 
ancient truth that “God hath made of one 


blood all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth.” 

We shall probably never attain the ulti- 
mate of tolerance; never realize fully the 
ideal of universal brotherhood; but we 
should be insincere professors of the faith 
we proclaim did we not sincerely strive to 
get nearer to our fellow-men in interest and 
understanding. 


The glory of Christianity is that it places 
a high value on the individual. It recog- 
nizes the development of the individual char- 
acter as paramount. It seeks to promote in 
every man the desire and aspirations to 
grow to the full measure of his spiritual 
capacity. It considers society as existent 
for the individual, and not the individual as 
existent for society. It places an emphasis 
on human rights commensurate only with 
its emphasis on human duty. It sets no 
specific rules to govern social contacts. It 
insists rather on a spiritual attitude as the 
best sanction of social behavior. 

It would be a futile practice to place a 
high value on our fellow-man if we did not 
couple that practice with an effort to im- 
prove his condition and enlarge his happi- 
ness. Christianity cannot be selfish, else it 
defeats its purpose. It cannot isolate it- 
self, else it loses its own spirit. Its essence 
is service, and service avails little if it is 
not practical. One man was immortalized 
as the Good Samaritan because he under- 
stood that it was not sympathy the un- 
fortunate wayfarer needed, but help. 


There are things to be done today if the 
ameliorating work of Christianity through 
the ages shall be continued in the future in 
a practical way. There are economic mal- 
adjustments to be corrected, there are indus- 
trial wrongs to be righted, there are politi- 
cal reforms that need to be carried on. The 
problem of poverty, with its attendant evil 
of crime, needs to be attacked. Who is bet- 
ter qualified to carry on the battle against 
wrong and injustice than the members of 
the Church, the soldiers of the spiritual 
Kingdom? Does not the challenge call for 
the men of the churches boldly to attack 
every community problem, to take a hand 
in every community task? 

Christianity must furnish the mind and 
heart and conscience of every movement 
which looks toward a better world. The 
paramount duty of the men in the churches 
today is to do those things that may pro- 
mote a better understanding, a larger sym- 
pathy, a more cordial outlook, a better real- 
ization of fellowship, among men. 

Too often the men of the churches have 
assumed that their obligations to society 
were met by acts of charity, by giving alms. 
However laudable such generosity may be, 
it serves a human purpose only imperfectly. 
Alms are but bandages on the wounds of 
the social body. It is commendable to pro- 
vide bandages, but it is better to prevent 
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wounds. It is well to alleviate poverty; but 
it is admirable to do something to prevent it. 

If the love which is inherent in Christian- 
ity could be translated into terms of justice, 
fair-dealing, co-operation, fellowship, in all 
our relations, it would furnish the basis and 
inspiration for the solution of all our social 
problems. 

A movement such as this federation of 
churches should help to do this by removing 
the consciousness of class distinction. Your 
organization enables the men of the 
churches, regardless of creed, nationality, 
financial condition, intellectual endowments, 
and social status, to meet on common 
ground. I have enough faith in humanity 
to believe that if men can be brought to- 
gether, they can not only be made to under- 
stand each other but to sympathize with and 
help each other. There is no problem that 
cannot be solved when men lose themselves 
in zeal for the promotion of the common 
good. Selfishness is at the base of every in- 
justice. Where is there a better place to 
submerge selfishness than before the altars 
of Him who gave himself? Who should 
more cheerfully hear the call to sacrifice, or 
more willingly respond to it, than those who 
profess a religion that is based on history’s 
greatest act of self-resignation? 


This organization gives opportunity for 
the forces of righteousness in this commu- 
nity to act together. When the Church has 
failed in the past, it has failed not so much 
because it did not have the vision of service 
as because it did not have the means of co- 
ordinating the efforts of one Church body 
with those of another. In truth, denomina- 
tions have too often spent so much effort in 
competing with one another, and even in 
opposing each other, that they have not had 
sufficient reserves of strength left to do 
much to advance the cause of the spiritual 
Kingdom. Your organization does not con- 
template the elimination of difference in 
creed. It is probably well that there are 
differences in statements of faith and forms 
of worship. Those differences lend color 
and stimulate interest. A Christianity in 
which all churches placed the emphasis on 
the same doctrinal points and interpreted 
all truths in the same way would be like a 
garden in which not only all the flowers 
were roses, but all roses were of the same 
shade of red. Your organization contem- 
plates that, despite differences of creed and 
form, despite difference of tradition and 
interpretation, you shall act as one army in 
the battle against wrong and indecency and 
injustice whenever they appear, in opposi- 
tion to the things which militate against a 
clean and wholesome community life. 


If the principles of Christianity could be 
not only preached by the men in the pulpits 
but applied by you men and all other men on 
the streets and in the offices, what a living, 
vital thing this Christianity would be! How 
long could social abuses exist, how long 
could crime be rampant, how long could 
hunger and cold and suffering then exist in 


(Continued on page sixteen) 


Grandfathers” is made _ advisedly. 

Very few of our grandmothers went to 
college, and the few who enjoyed that priv- 
ilege were usually in institutions apart from 
those our grandfathers attended. Co-edu- 
cation, as we know it today, is of compara- 
tively recent development. 

Our grandfathers were prepared for col- 
lege, not in high schools, for there were very 
few of them in those days, but in academies, 
preparatory departments of the colleges, and 
by private tutoring. The subjects required 
for entrance were Greek, Latin, English, and 
mathematics. About two years were re- 
quired to complete a typical preparatory 
course and two-thirds of the time in such a 
course was given to Latin and Greek. Ex- 
cept in cases of students taking preparatory 
work in a college preparatory department, 
entrance to college was by examination. A 
representative catalog announcement cov- 
ering admission to college is the following 
from Amherst, 1858: 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are 
examined in the Grammar of the Latin and Greek 
Languages, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, and Sal- 
lust, or Caesar’s Commentaries, writing of Latin, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and two books of Homer’s Iliad, 
or an equivalent, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
Algebra through Simple Equations. 

Previously to examination, the candidate must ex- 
hibit satisfactory testimonials, that he sustains a 
good moral character. 

No one can be admitted to the Freshman Class, un- 
til he has completed his fourteenth year. 


Te reference to “The Colleges of our 


Thus, one would expect to find in a typ- 
ical college of our grandfather’s day a 
group of boys numbering from one hundred 


HYMN No. II. STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 
By Harry Webb Farrington 


DEAR Lord, who sought at dawn of day 
The solitary woods to pray; 

In quietness we come to as 

Thy guidance for the daily task. 


O Master, who with kindly face 

At noonday trod the market place; 
We crave a brother's smile and song 
While mingling in the lonely throng. 


Thou wearied Christ at eventide 
Communing on the mountain side; 
In mystic stillness now we seek 
Thy presence for the coming week. 


Strong Pilot, who at midnight hour 
Could calm the sea with gentle power; 
Grant us the skill to aid the bark 
Of those who drift in storm and dark. 
—The Homiletic Review. 
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to two hundred, from fourteen to eighteen 
or twenty years of age, with the grammar 
of Latin, Greek, and English, and the ele- 
ments of mathematics well in hand. These 
boys were subdivided into smaller groups 
or classes, each pursuing a definitely pre- 
scribed course with almost no provision for 
electives anywhere in the system. 

Only three or four pages of a catalog were 
required to announce all the courses offered 


by a college. Courses were neither num- 
bered nor described except by naming the 
author of the text to be used, and this was 
done in almost every case. There were 
Loomis’ Trigonometry, Lincoln’s Livy, John- 
ston’s Chemistry, Wayland’s Political Econ- 
omy, and Olmstead’s Natural Philosophy. 
As a heading for this brief statement 
of the college offerings were the sig- 
nificant words: “Classical Course.” In 
one catalog of 1850 a total of fifty courses 
was announced. To show the distribution 
of subjects in terms with which we are fa- 
miliar, the fifty courses are here changed in- 
to hours. There were fifty hours of Greek 
and Latin, nineteen hours of mathematics, 
seven hours of English, ten hours of sci- 
ence, twelve hours of natural philosophy 
which was related to science, twenty-two 
hours in religion, mental and moral science, 
a total of one hundred and twenty hours. 
The sciences were taught after the textbook 
method. There were no laboratories for 
students and very meager equipment for the 
instructor’s use in demonstrations. 

In the catalog to which reference was 
made there were no electives throughout the 
four years. In several of the older colleges, 
especially in the east, there was a limited 
choice for the upper classmen among the 
general fields of languages, mathematics, 
sciences, natural and moral philosophy, etc. 


In addition to the more formal part of the 
classical course there were requirements of 
a public and popular nature. Freshmen had 
to take voice culture and write essays each 
week. Sophomores were required to prepare 
Latin, Greek, and English exercises for pub- 
lic exhibition, and the upper classmen de- 
livered original orations before the college. 
These general programs were usually held 
on Fridays and were sometimes called “Rhe- 
toricals.” They provided a welcome relief 
from the rigid textbook studies of the week. 


The libraries of the colleges of the mid- 
nineteenth century were very limited in the 
number of volumes they contained and the 
fields covered. It was before the time of our 
extensive periodical literature, hence there 
were very few magazines, journals, etc., 
available for the students. In most colleges 
there were literary societies and these or- 
ganizations had what were called student 
libraries. Six or seven thousand volumes, 
including those in the student libraries, were 
a very respectable collection of books in a 
college of our grandfather’s day. Reference 
work in the library in connection with a 
course of study was almost unknown, large- 
ly because the announced text was used in a 
very exclusive manner. 


The college of our grandfather was a re- 
ligious institution. It probably had its in- 
ception in some church conference, conven- 
tion, synod, or association. It was estab- 
lished and maintained by some denomina- 
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tion to provide a Christian education for 
the youth of the land. The administration 
of a college by an independent board of trus- 
tees was a risk too serious to be regarded 
favorably by most of the churches in those 
days. An institution under such general 
control might easily degenerate into a mere 
college, an institution for education alone, 
and lose sight of the distinctly religious ele- 
ment so important in the minds and hearts 
of the founders. 

But the religious element was evident not 
only in the external control of the college 
but also and especially in the internal organ- 
ization and administration. One writer about 
1857 referred to the “social service of re- 
ligious devotion” in the American colleges, 
and remarked, that this was observed with- 
out exception in our institutions of higher 
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education. This social service of religious de- 
votion consisted of morning and evening 
prayers and one, frequently two, religious 
services on Sunday. Attendance upon all 
these services was compulsory. In one col- 
lege in the winter time, the morning prayer 
service was held before daylight. In addi- 
tion to the formal religious services under 
the direction of the college president and 
faculty, there were voluntary prayer bands 
and Bible classes organized by the students. 
In fact, about the only acceptable diversions 
and activities in which students engaged 
were literary societies and prayer meetings. 
There was scarcely a college catalog of the 
mid-nineteenth century period that did not 
emphasize the religious aim and program of 
the institution. The following statement 
(Continued on page sixteen) 


Business Men and the Church 


AS ANALYZED BY ROGER W. BABSON 


HE name of Roger W. Babson is one 

to conjure with among business men. 

His highly developed statistical sur- 
veys of business conditions and his keen 
expert sense of analysis and judgment on 
the trend of business affairs has won for 
him a high standing as seer in the business 
world. It has also gained for him a very 
intimate contact with business men and an 
entrance into their confidences. What he 
has discovered concerning the real feeling 
of these business men towards religion and 
the Church should bear great weight with 
preachers and other religious leaders who 
are anxious to know the attitude of men of 
affairs towards religion and religious work. 

Some time ago Mr. Babson issued a state- 
ment in which we have been very much in- 
terested. In the first place it seems to us 
highly significant that he should have found 
business men to be so keenly interested down 
deep in their hearts about things religious. 
He says: 

During the past winter I have had a few 
weeks in which to talk with prominent busi- 
ness men when they were in a mood to relax 
and speak of things that they otherwise 
might not talk about. Among these sub- 
jects I found that the question of “Religion 
and Business” was a most favorite topic. 
This always drifted around to the relation 
of business men to the Church. These talks 
confirm very strongly what I for a long time 
have felt. Some may think that this dis- 
cussion on fundamental conditions is not the 
place to discuss religion; but let me assure 
you that of all fundamental conditions, re- 
ligion is the most fundamental of all. 


Mr. Babson accounts for this interest of 
business men in religion by the fact that 
they are naturally religious and can not get 
away from it. Of course this does not mean 
that they are interested in all of the things 
which we have called religion, nor in the- 
ology and theological controversies—much 
of which they consider mere trash. The 
mind of a business man, especially of a big 
business man, is at least supposed to be 
trained to go directly to the important thing 


in any transaction or situation. To the ex- 
tent to which this is true, they just natural- 
ly find little to be interested in or gravely 
concerned about in the average church con- 
troversy—and perhaps the same thing is all 
too true about the average church service. 
At any rate it is exceedingly interesting, 
and altogether sobering, to hear a man like 
Mr. Babson say: 

Business men are naturally religious, and 
this especially applies to the leaders of the 
industrial and business world who are doing 
big things. This may make some cynics 
smile, but it nevertheless is a fact. This 
does not mean that business men are inter- 
ested in theology as it is commonly ac- 
cepted; nor are many of these interested in 
denominations. Moreover, the petty jeal- 
ousies, the duplication of effort, and the em- 
phasis of creed are very repugnant to many 
and are keeping many men out of the 
Church. However, when it comes to the 
fundamentals of religion—these basic be- 
liefs and all-powerful emotions which are 
responsible for all the worth-while things 
we have today—the business men lead. 
There is a great, latent spiritual power 
amongst the active business men of today, 
although they will not talk about it and 
hate to admit it. 


If the above is true—and our knowledge 
of business men leads us to believe that it is 


true to a greater extent than most have 


T =) 


HYMN No. III. LONGING 
By H. R. MacFadyen 

HE lone, wild fowl 

In lofty flight, 


Is still with thee, 
Nor leaves thy sight. 








The ends of earth 
Are in thy hand 
The sea’s dark deep 


And no man’s land. 


And | am thine! 
I rest in thee. 
Great Spirit, come, 
And rest im me. 


—The Homiletic Review. 
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supposed the great majority of them are 
concerned—then our church leaders in every 
community need seriously to ask themselves 
why all of this fuss and bother about de- 
nominations and why try to pump enough 
new oxygen into our little dying denomina- 
tional churches down in our local com- 
munities to keep them alive? 


If churches are not doing things virile 
enough and significant enough to seem 
worth while to the business people of the 
community, why not make a heroic effort 
to bring about changes that will be sweep- 
ing and fundamental in the church life of 
the community? If our churches are little 
and weak and are failing to reach more 
than a small element of our town or com- 
munity, then why go on in the same old 
ruts? 

Why not try something new—not simply 
a new song or a new way of holding a serv- 
ice or a new way of advertising a meeting. 
But something foundationally new in the 
way of eliminating denominational lines and 
come together as one church of Jesus Christ 
with a program big enough and an object 
big enough to command the respect and win 
the support of men and women who are 
‘naturally religious” but “not many of 
whom are interested in denominations,” and 
who are disgusted with the “petty jealousy 
and the duplication of effort” which are all 
too conspicuous in the church life of many 
a community. 


Still another thing which may seem sur- 
prising to some readers is the fact that Mr. 
Babson insists that business men are con- 
scious of their own defects and are anxious 
to find a corrective. Hence he would not 
have the churches run for the saints but for 
the sinners, and run in such a way that the 
sinners would have no hesitancy in coming 
into them. He believes that a great many 
men are kept away from the church because 
they think of it as an association of the 
good, or of hypocrites who pretend that they 
are good; and deep down in their hearts 
these business people know that they them- 
selves are not good—but they would like to 
be. Therefore, Mr. Babson believes that— 


The Church is making a great mistake in 
presenting itself as a “haven for the good” 
instead of a “hospital for the weak.” The 
business man may enjoy “putting something 
over” once in a while, as business with him 
is more or less of a game. He, however, is 
no hypocrite, and dreads more than any- 
thing else being called a hypocrite. Further- 
more, he is not fooling himself and knows 
very well that, however he may fool the 
ultimate consumer, he never can fool his 
associates! He knows he has weaknesses 
and these associates know he has weak- 
nesses, although these weaknesses may 
greatly differ with different individuals. 
Now the business man is willing to admit 
these weaknesses and grasp any institution 
which will help keep him on the straight 
road and make him a little better than he is. 
Of all things, however, he dreads having 
anyone think he is using the church as a 
cloak for either visible or invisible vices, 
and hence he stays out of the Church when 
he really is hungry for its help and asso- 
ciation. Thus I say that the church should 
emphasize that it is for sinners and not 
saints. 
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At Prayer Time 


And lo, I am with you alway.—Matthew 
28:20. 
S 


ESUS CHRIST is the Master in the school 

of life. When we read the Gospels, we 
say: This Man understands, he knows, he 
sees into the heart of things, he is Master 
of life at first-hand; and there is no phase 
of it that is hidden from his knowledge. He 
moved through life, carrying burdens, sur- 
mounting difficulties, trampling down temp- 
tations, soothing sorrows, and illuminating 
mysteries. The key to the calm and trium- 
phant faith of Jesus is to be found in his 
words: “Your Heavenly Father knoweth.” 
How can we be certain of that? We have 
only to put him to the test. If we follow 
him as our Master, we shall find that we 
can face life unafraid. He will teach us to 
wrest from life its hidden meaning, and to 
discover in some of its darkest experiences 
buried treasure. Jesus is the Master of life, 
and we can only learn to live as we sit at 
the feet of the Master—H. Maldwyn 
Hughes. 

o 


If I knew one who faced his age and all 
ages in better spirit, greater wisdom, or 
truer devotion than Jesus showed, I would 
commend and follow him. If I knew any 
better plan for a personal life than Jesus’ 
plan, I would commend and adopt it. If I 
knew any better basis for life’s decisions 
than Jesus’ basis for his own life decision, 
I would commend it and rest my life upon it. 
If I knew any better outcome in any life 
than the outcome seen in Jesus’ life, I 
would try to go the way that reached it.— 
Bishop McDowell. 

2 | 


“If Jesus Christ is a man, and only a man, 
I say 
That of all mankind, I will cleave to him, 
To him will I cleave always. 
If Jesus Christ is a god, and the only God, 
I swear 
I — follow him through heaven and 
ell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 
= 
Are we at liberty to speak of an unchang- 
ing Christ? Our answer to this must be 
that throughout the ages the Church’s ew- 
perience of Christ has remained the same, 
however the expression and interpretation 
of that experience may vary. Before all 
else that experience may be defined as an 
experience of redemption. Jesus Christ, in 
all generations, and in whatever form he 
may have been presented, has brought to 
men deliverance from self, victory over the 
world, release from the guilt, the bondage, 
the pollution, and the power of sin, escape 
from all fleshly and creaturely limitations 
into the felicity of life eternal, glad recon- 
ciliation with a God previously estranged 
and but faintly known, and peace and joy 
through filial fellowship with him in a new 
creation. To souls that have been sad, sin- 


ful, and despairing, without God and with- 
out hope in the world, or that have been 
vainly endeavoring to find rest in a round 
of religious observances or good works, he 
has brought inner emancipation and the 
light of life—R. H. Coats. . 
a | 

See Jesus’ attitude to life. The word 
“life” was often on His lips. He loved the 
thing and therefore loved the word. He 
wanted men to live. The tragedy of the 
world to him was that human life was every- 
where so thin and meager. “I came that 
they might have life, and in abundance.” It 
is his aim to break the fetters and let life 
out to its completion. Jesus was always ar- 
guing with men about the right way of 
living. Life was to him ever a treasure of 
transcendent importance, and his question, 
“What shall it profit @ man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own life?” is one of 
those sentences which, having once dropped 
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JESUS 
I know of a world that is sunk in 
shame, 
Where hearts oft faint and tire; 
But I know a name, a precious name, 
That can set the world on fire; 
Its sound is sweet, its letters flame; 
I know 2 name, a precious name— 
"Tis Jesus. 


I know of a Book, a marvelous Book, 
With a message for all who hear; 
And the same dear name, his wonderful 
name, 
Iiltumines iis pages clear; 
The Book is his word, its messages I’ve 
heard; 
I know of a name, a precious name— 
"Tis Jesus. 


I know of a home in Immanuels land 
Where hearts ne’er faint nor tire; 
And his marvelous name, his own dear 
name, 
Inspires the heavenly choir; 
Hear the melody ringing, 
heart singing; 
I know of a name, a precious name— 
"Tis Jesus. 


my own 














| —J. Wilbur Chapman, 
S 


into the world’s mind, is sure to stay for- 
ever.—Charles E. Jefferson. 
oO 
I know not where my path shall lie; 
By waters still, or where the cry 
Of human need comes loud and clear 
From out the mire; it may be here, 
Not there, my path shall be; 
Nor would I choose a destiny 
Unhallowed by his will for me. 
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But this I know: my Lord is Guide! 
And love and joy and peace abide 
As unto him my life I yield, 
That through my weakness he may wield 
His strength to lift, his power to free, 
His love in tender sympathy, 
And be, himself, my Victory! 
—Esther Williams. 
Dd 


The average American campus of today is 
no sequestered locality quarantined against 
the baleful influence of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. It is a warm and fertile soil 
for the tare-sowing enemy. And here, as 
elsewhere, the law of the harvest is no 
respecter of person or lineage. God is not 
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mocked by the best athlete or the Phi Beta 
Kappa man. The magna cum laude man or 
woman who sows to the flesh cannot escape 
the personal corruption of body and soul, 
the clinical names of which are to be found 
in Romans and Galatians. The accursed 
spot on the loveliest, whitest hand will not 
out at the owner’s bidding, nor be washed 
away with her tears. No shrugging of 
shoulders, no preoccupation with secular 
studies, no round of amusements will banish 
the ugly reality within. The only effective 
psychoanalysis pointing the way of escape is 
that of an eminent expert, stated in these 
words, “I see a law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity under the law of sin which 
is in my members. Wretched man that I 
am! Who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. . . . If Christ is in you, 
the body is dead because of sin; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness.”— 
Marcus D. Buell. 

a 


Now Christianity risks everything as to 
its acceptance or rejection with him who 
will put its proposals to the experimental 
test. Said Jesus to Thomas: “Reach hither 
thy finger and behold my hands, and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, 
and be not faithless, but believing.” So in 
principle he ever says: “Try me and see if 
I am not what I claim to be.”—Henry C. 
Mabie. 


oO 


Draw thou my soul, O Christ, 
Closer to thine; ° 
Breathe into every wish 
Thy will divine: 
Raise my low self above, 
Won by thy deathless love, 
Ever, O Christ, through mine 
Let thy life shine. 


Lead forth my soul, O Christ, 
One with thine own, 
Joyful to follow thee 
Through paths unknown; 
In thee my strength renew; 
Give me my work to do: 
Through me thy truth be shown, 
Thy love made known. 
—Larcom. 
Do 


O Lord make us strong, we entreat thee, 
manly and womanly determined that by thy 
help nothing in the life thou hast given us 
or on the earth which is subject to thy laws 
shall make us cower or cringe or deny that 
good is good and sin is sin. Kindle in us a 
flame of gratitude to the love that won and 
holds us, the love of Christ our Lord, which 
shall burn out of our hearts all cowardice 
and make us the eternal lovers of that good 
will which thou thyself hast shown toward 
us. Let there be no such thing as fear of 
what man can do in us, that we may go 
upon our way with steadfast hearts rejoic- 
ing in thy love and the upholding of thy 
might. And let all whom we love be sharers 
in this joy and confidence, and courage. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Twenty Years Ago 
ES, it is almost twenty years since the 
Woman’s Mission Boards first began the 
work of the Missionary Cradle Roll. It was 
at the Convention at Huntington, Indiana, 
in October, 1906, that the first superintend- 
ent for this department was elected. 

At that time there was no literature, no 
plans, no names, nothing to turn over to 
the superintendent of the new department. 
But within a few months the superintendent 
had some plans and some Literature; and 
the work begun. 

Since that time the department has 
grown and has become a very vital force in 
the work of the board. 

The babies who were in their first year 
in 1907 are young men and women now, and 
no doubt many of them are active in the 
mission work of their local churches. 

At the Convention in Troy, Ohio, four 
years later, a roll of more than five hundred 
names of babies was presented. The gen- 
eral superintendent had ambitions for one 
thousand; but possibly half that number 
was not so bad for a beginning. 

The name of the first baby on cradle roll 
was Edith Caroline Southward, who is now 
married and in a home of her own; and we 
hope that her babies shall be members of 
the Missionary Cradle Roll. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

July! Remember! 
er is the month for taking the Litera- 
ture Offering. 

Each local missionary society should aver- 
age not less than five cents per member; 
and many societies no doubt can easily pay 
more. 

This fund is used to pay printing bills and 
for the general expense of the Department 
of Literature. 

Send the offering through the regular 
channels. 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 


THE Secretary of Leadership Training, 


Mr. Hermon Eldredge, has_ recently 
issued Standard Teacher Training Course 
certificates, with seals for units completed 
during the past year, to fifty-seven stu- 
dents at Defiance College and ninety-five 
students at Elon College. From two to nine 
credits have been earned by each student 
in their college work in these two institu- 
tions of the Christian Church. This means 
that the religious education departments of 
our colleges are in a very real way prepar- 
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ing future teachers and leaders of our local 
churches for most efficient work. It also 
means that young people are going back 
into our Christian Churches prepared to 
lead in the training of workers for the 
Church School. 

About eighty students were entered for 
the Standard Training work at the Palmer 
Summer School of Religious Education this 
year. Credit work will also be introduced 
in both the Defiance School for Pastors and 
for Young People this year, and the Kirton 
Hall program plans for one credit course. 
A number of the units, both general and 
specialization, of the Standard Course will 
be offered at the 1926 session of the Elon 
Chautauqua and Summer School. In addi- 
tion to this special summer and college work, 
increasingly our people are taking courses 
in local community schools and in local 
church leadership training classes—so that 
this phase of the work of the Department of 
Christian Education is showing very com- 
mendable progress this year. 

Defiance Summer Schools 

HE program for the fifth annual Sum- 

mer School of Ministers at Defiance, 
Ohio, July 6 to July 15, offers a course of 
training of real worth to every pastor of 
the Christian Church. Among the courses 
which will be given every day during the 
period are “Church Worship,” led by Rev. 
EK. B. Flory, who has made a very careful 
study of this phase of the work of the 
church; “Education in Missions,” taught by 
Dr. Edwin E. White, a leader in mission- 
ary education in the Presbyterian Church; 
“The American Family,” taught by Prof. 
E. D. Gilbert, of the Defiance faculty; “Pul- 
pit Efficiency,” by Dr. Andrew W. Black- 
wood, Professor of English and Bible of the 
Louisville Theological Seminary. Other 
favorite leaders who will contribute to this 
program this year are Prof. A. M. Hard- 
ing, of the University of Arkansas; Rev. 
William A. Rex, a Defiance minister, Rev. 
P. V. Harris, Miss Martha Denison, Mrs. 
Carrie Beaver, Rev. Minor M. Gressley, and 
President Caris and Dean Enders of the 
college. 

The purpose of the week is to meet the 
needs of the active pastors of Christian 
Churches in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Kentucky. Dean Geo. C. Enders, 
Defiance, Ohio, will gladly send full infor- 
mation to all interested. No pastor can af- 
ford to miss the privileges offered in the 
program for 1926. 


HE Young People’s School will be in ses- 

sion at Defiance from June 26 to July 3. 
The program includes courses in Bible, Mis- 
sions, Young People’s Work, Children’s 
Work, Worship, Young People’s Congress, 
Recreation, and What Shall I Do With My 
Life? The faculty includes Rev. E. H. 
Rainey, of Danville, Ill.; Rev. P. V. Harris, 
of Conneaut, Ohio; Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, of 
Defiance; Miss Marian Morrill, of Dayton; 
Mrs. Clark Denison, of Ansonia; Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge, of Dayton; Miss Beryl Mc- 
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Reynolds, of Sharpesville, Indiana; Coach 
Paul Mason, of Defiance; and Miss Myrtle 
Eldredge, of Dayton, Ohio. Others who will 
speak during the week, or act as group 
leaders, are Hermon Eldredge, Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Clark, Dr. Frank H. Peters, Dr. 
George C. Enders, Mr. Frank Wright, Mrs. 
Nancy Burman, Miss Grace Chopson, Mrs. 
C. B. Crockett, Miss Mildred Johnson, and 
other leaders whom it is hoped may be 
present. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


A Further Word on a Co-operative Program 
of Evangelism 


(Continued from last week) 


II. PREPARING FOR THE WORK OF 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 


1. There will be personal preparation on 
the part of the pastor himself. 

2. The pastor will draw up a definite 
evangelistic plan which will fit into the gen- 
eral program of his church and be a vitai 
part of all the work of the year. 

3. This plan will be presented to the 
officers and people with an effort to secure 
their hearty approval, and to enlist them in 
the work of carrying it forward to success. 


III. THE ELEMENTS OF A PASTORAL 
AND PARISH PLAN 


1. A study of the Church in order to 
form a basis upon which to select members 
for assignment to service. 

2. The preparation of a complete con- 
stituency or prospective membership list. 

8. The conduct of a Church Rally Day 
in addition to the usual Sunday School 
Rally, preferably on the second Sunday of 
October, this to be followed by a careful 
consideration of the possibility of an 
autumn ingathering, especially of those to 
be received by letter. 

4. Sermons on evangelism to be given at 
stated seasons in order to inform the people 
as to the real meaning of evangelistic work 
and to quicken their spiritual life. 

5. The assignment of names from the 
constituency list to personal workers, with 
provision for regular reports by them on 
the work which they have done. 

6. Training church members in their 
privileges and_ responsibilities, enlisting 
them in the ranks of the service organiza- 
tions and assigning them to such service in 
the Church as each may be able to render. 

7. Special responsibility to be placed by 
the church upon the young people for per- 
sonal evangelistic work, to be carried on by 
their own leaders under the supervision of 
the pastor. 

8. Such instruction of Sunday-school 
teachers as will enable them to discover the 
evangelistic note in their Sunday-school 
lessons. 

9. Full use of the evangelistic possibil- 
ities in catechetical or communicant classes. 

10. A period of intensive evangelistic 
work as a climax to the church year. 

11. Carefully fitting newly secured mem- 
bers into the life and work of the church. 
IV. INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

1. The Denominational Agencies of 
Evangelism should endeavor to lead their 
own churches to co-operate in simultaneous 
programs of evangelism, especially in every 
community where there is a federation or 
council of churches, or other association. 

2. The churches, in co-operation, should 
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begin their program of evangelism in the 
early fall, giving special attention to the 
study of the community, definitely locat- 
ing the unchurched and rallying all the 
Christian forces of the community to this 
work. 

3. There should be a winter and spring 
period of cultivation and ingathering. In 
communities where a pre-Easter program 
is agreed upon by all the churches, the de- 
nominational agencies should unite in sup- 
porting it. 








The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





HIS is the year for The General Conven- 

tion of the Christian Church to meet, 
and it is important that we know the total 
membership of our churches. I have writ- 
ten to all of our church clerks, asking for 
information. The cards enclosed with the 
letters ask the following: 
NENG OC. WORT OMEMCS:  cnicacicnc icc ssenecpcencnnccseracenessees 
Name of Church ‘ 


Number of members reported, 1925 ..........0......... 
Number received) SiRC6 a... .-ciscsscececccence ce cncccancteajesne 
Number lost by death and removal .................. 
Whole number of members, 1926 


The first three blanks are filled in this 
office, and the church clerks are urged im- 
mediately to fill out the remaining three, 
and return the cards to me. The reports 
are to be printed, and must be prepared at 
the earliest possible time. It requires weeks 
properly to tabulate the church reports, 
after they are returned, and hence the 
necessity for prompt replies. I am insist- 
ent only because the work is important, and 
the time is short. 


I have also prepared and mailed to the 
conference secretaries a blank report of the 
conferences. This questionnaire contains 
eighteen items. Already several Confer- 
ence Secretaries have returned the blanks 
properly filled out, and if all the others will 
be like them, we shall know much about 
ourselves when the Convention meets. 


(CONCERNING an offering, about which 

some correspondence was necessary, one 
of our most worthy pastors writes me as 
follows: 


We have found our mistake. In place of 
sending the offering taken for the General 
Convention, it was sent for Education. There- 
fore, you will receive the proper amount 
sometime in the near future. 

On account of our rush in the Home Mis- 
Sion Offering at this time, we cannot send 
both, but it will come later. 

_ We are having a struggle this year in rais- 
ing our budget, on account of low prices in 


grain. Our people are very loyal, and will 
pay as soon as they sell their corn and oats. 
If they sell now, they will sell at a loss. This 


is the condition all over the country. By 
oe hard, we think our budget will be 

This letter is one of a kind that frequent- 
ly comes to this office. Such letters come 
only from pastors who do not fail to take 
the offerings as they come due, unless hin- 
dered by circumstances over which they 
have no control. Pastors who are indiffer- 


ent to the Convention Calls never make an 
explanation. 


Many are the times when 


pastors have written me that they would 
have to delay the offering, but that it would 
be taken. Neither the prayers, nor the 
faith, nor the desire of pastors and people, 
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can raise the price of corn, either in the do- 
mestic or foreign markets; and pastors and 
churches, like the ones above mentioned, are 
to be commended, rather than condemned. 


Israel Enslaved in Egypt 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 4, 1926 


Lesson: 


Exodus 1:1-14 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jehovah will not cast off 
his people-——Psalm 94:14. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 28—Israel Journeys to 
Egypt. Gen. 46:1-7. 
Tuesday, June 29—The Long Sojourn in 
Egypt. Gen, 47:1-12. 
Wednesday, June 30—Israel Enslaved 
in Egypt. Exod, 1:8-14. 
Thursday, July 1—The Assyrian Exile 
of Israel. 2 Kings 17:6-12. 
Friday, July 2—Judah’s Sorrow in 
Exile. Psalm 137:1-9. 
Saturday, July 3—A Prayer for De- 
liverance. Psalm 80:1-7. 
Sunday, July 4—The Faithfulness of Je- 
hovah. Psalm 94:10-17. 
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WORSHIP PROGRAM 


National Anthem—Whole School. 

Model Prayer—Whole School. 

Psalm 94:10-17—-Read by a municipal or 
government official. 

Hymn—*‘America”™ or ““O Canada!” 

Prayer—By teacher of adults. Thanks for 
our country and all its vast resources, 
and prayer that our laws may be just, 
our courts above reproach, and our coun- 
try a refuge for the oppressed. 

Hymn—“In Christ There Is No East Nor 
West."” No. 233 in “Worship and Song.” 

Exodus |:1l-14—Read alternately by the men 
and women. 

Secretary—Average attendance for last six 
months, and same period last year. 

Superintendent—Definite plans for July. 

Lesson Study. 


“The Birth of a Nation” 


HERE has been a moving picture pre- 

sented to hundreds of thousands under 
the above title and enjoyed as a study. We 
are now for three months to see through 
very graphic presentation a similar picture. 
Hitherto Israel has been a group of clans 
or tribes, with but little solidarity and no 
government except incidental tribal govern- 
ment. Now that they may be a vehicle to 
carry on God’s revelation of himself to men, 
they are to become a nation with one of the 
greatest systems of law and one of the 
greatest leaders the world has ever known. 


Isracl Multiplying 


One may well fear for a nation when its 
birth rate is declining. It usually means 
that the people of that nation are becoming 
materialistic, luxurious, and corrupt. To 
stock our nation with the best human stock 
it may not be necessary for the families to 
be quite as large as those of a past genera- 
tion (although what could have been finer 
than some of those fine old families), or as 


those of the foreigners living in our land. 
We know more of the laws of health, and 
the average of life is becoming hopefully 
longer. But the planned family of one or 
two (or of none at all, but a pomeranian 
instead) will pronounce the doom of our 
nation and defeat the purpose of God. 


Joseph is Gone 


It is a heritage to have these Josephs. 
They are great leaders and they help to give 
us a great start. It is depressing when they 
are taken from us. However the leader may 
fall, but that does not necessarily mean the 
defeat of the work. Joseph dies, but the 
children of Israel go on aboundingly. Let 
us pray for leaders and have grace to fol- 
low them; but let us not be too dependent 
upon them. Let us carry on. 


The Generation That Knew Not Joseph 


We shall have to be responsible for our- 
selves sooner or later. We cannot live in 
the past or lean upon it. We must build for 
ourselves. Temperance organizations and 
temperance teaching in week-day and Sun- 
day-schools did a great work in the past. 
After a while a great nation-wide victory 
was won—and then our people went fast 
asleep. In the meantime a generation has 
arisen that knows not either the Josephs of 
the past and their teaching or the Pharaohs 
and their evil ways. And right now there 
is danger. We must once again be reminded 
that Joseph worked mightily for his day and 
won; and unless we work mightily, we and 
our day will fail. Let us carry on. 


Dealing Wisely 


Pharaoh so advised. But what is wise 
dealing? Were the Egyptians wise in the 
course they took? Experience answers in 
the negative. Are we ever wise to make 
people our enemies? The foreman does not 
increase the output of his factory by oppres- 
sion. The employer is not the gainer by 
making his employees fear or hate him. 
Friends are more useful than enemies. The 
people of India and South Africa justly or 
unjustly may in peace time “rag” the 
motherland; but in war they did not, as the 
Egyptians feared, fight for her enemies. 


More Afflicted—More Multiplied 


That is true of all persecution. Of course 
they can be killed off as the Turks have 
massacred the Armenians; but the end even 
of that history has not yet been written. 
The United States knows that it can never 
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settle the Negro problem by persecution; 
and those who try it through lynchings and 
wrong attitude have been defeating their 
professed purpose. Nor can we settle the 
question of the foreigners in our land by 
persecution. The more their blood is shed 
the thicker will it become. Religious perse- 
cution has in all the ages defeated itself. 
The present drive of so-called Fundamental- 
ists is doing more for modernism than its 
most skillful advocates could do or have 
done in fifty years. 
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Made Life Bitter 

Oppression and abuse always degrade the 
person or the nation that do them. During 
this period Egypt is terribly injuring her- 
self. It injures a nation to abuse her im- 
migrants. It brutalizes a master to beat his 
slave. Look at the face of that man who is 
cruel to the orphan boy he has adopted. Is- 
rael is being literally beaten and welded 
into solidarity by this process through 
which its people are being put. “Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you.” 


My Country: Its Past, Present, and Future 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 4, 1926 
Psalm 33:1-22 (Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Decorate in the national colors. Buy tiny flags and 
present one to each one as they take part in the meet- 
ing; or attach a slip of paper to small flags with 
instructions written on the papers telling each one to 
whom a flag is presented, the part you desire them 
to take in the meeting. Have a flag that is to be 
passed from one to the other as they take part. Have 
a male member dress as Uncle Sam and tell some- 
thing of the past in the history of our country; strik- 
ing the high points in invention, reform, philan- 
thropy, Christianity. A young lady dressed as Co- 
lumbia could tell something about the present of our 
country ; and a young man or young lady dressed as 
prophet or prophetess, prophecy with regard to the 
future of our country. A pageant with the Spirit of 
America as the leading figure and calling for Uncle 
Sam and Columbia and the Seer to tell respectively of 
the past, present, and future of our country and all 
grouped about the intertwined national and Christian 
flag, could be made very interesting and helpful. 
“America,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“America the Beautiful,’’ could be used in connection 
with this pageant, or some other patriotic hymns or 
songs suitable for such a pageant. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSES 1-8. America has so much for 

which to praise the Lord, if she would 
only stop in her mad rush after wealth and 
pleasure and meditate on all the ways in 
which the Lord hath led her. What a won- 
derful past we have! Not all as bright and 
white and clean as we wish it were; but 
that has been because of failure on 
man’s part and not on the part of 
God. I have just been reading over 
Washington Irving’s “Life of Columbus,” 
and I was much impressed by this state- 
ment, “A deep religious sentiment mingled 
with his meditations: . . . he looked upon 
himself as standing in the hand of Heaven, 
chosen from among men for the accomplish- 
ment of its high purpose; he read as he 
supposed, his contemplated discovery fore- 
told in Holy Writ, and shadowed forth 
darkly in the mystic revelations of the 
prophets. The ends of the earth were to be 
brought together, and all nations and 
tonguages united under the banners of the 
Redeemer.” God was as truly leading Co- 
lumbus in the discovery of America as he 
was leading in the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the coast of New England. We 
should praise God on this day for that 
gracious leading. The United States of all 
the countries of this hemisphere has cause 
to thank and praise God for the character 
of the men and women who colonized this 


country. Sturdy, God-fearing, pious, liber- 
ty-loving men and women who were seek- 
ing for a land where they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, unmolested. Roger Babson, the 
eminent statistician, tells of sitting on the 
piazza of a hotel in Brazil engaged in con- 
versation with an eminent Brazilian states- 
man when this statesmen suddenly said, 
“Why is it that my country which possesses 
greater natural resources than yours should 
be so backward, while your country has 
gone forward and attained so great wealth 
and distinction?” Mr. Babson, Yankee-like, 
asked him, “What he thought was the rea- 
son?” The South American replied, “The 
one thing that has made the difference be- 
tween your country and mine is the fact 
that those who settled my country came 
seeking gold while those who settled your 
country came seeking God.” 

The war for independence, the preserva- 
tion of the Union, are full of incidents 
which ought to fill the heart of every devout 
Christian with praise and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for his guidance and blessing 
upon us. 

The outlawry of dueling, the banishment 
of the Louisiana Lottery, the freeing of the 
slaves, the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and many other moral vic- 
tories, are great causes for thanks to God. 

V. 12. Our Present. What a mighty na- 
tion we are! What wealth! What in- 
fluence! The Lord is our God just to the 
extent that we are true to him and his teach- 
ings. Our wealth may be our bane or our 
blessing. Our influence may bless or curse 
a world. If we lead in the high and the 
noble, the pure and the true, we shall be a 
blessing; if we descend to the base and the 
false, the material and the impure, and the 
selfish, we shall, by that influence, curse 
the world. Never was America’s opportunity 
grander, never was her _ responsibility 
greater. We have strong enemies within 
our borders to conquer. We have mighty 
tasks to perform in this our day. Let us as 
Endeavorers not shirk, not compromise, not 
procrastinate; but to the task with all our 
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God-given powers to conquer the enemies 
and strengthen the friends of our great and 
glorious Republic. What are some of these 
enemies? Law violation, race prejudice, 
political crookedness, unbrotherliness, in- 
tolerance, a loose liberality, social sins, 
worldliness, irreverence, a military spirit 
that tends to breed war, impure speech, the 
cigarette and tobacco habit,—these are some 
of the offsprings of Satan we are to fight. 
But while fighting these, let us never for- 
get that even more important than the win- 
ning a victory over these in our national 
life is the building up of a strong spiritual 
life, or our country cannot be safe and blest. 
We may have the finest code of laws ever 
brought forth by any nation, but if we do 
not build up a strong social and spirit life, 
we shall miserably fail. 


Vs. 20-22. If as a nation we can truth- 
fully say, “Our soul waiteth for the Lord: 
he is our help and our shield,” and keep that 
attitude through the years, then our future 
is safe, and God will abundantly bless us. 
He never disappoints those who wait for 
him. He ever guards those who truly make 
him their help and shield. 


1 
For Debate 

Resolved, That America should be made a 
Christian nation by constitutional amend- 
ment. " 
For Discussion : 


The following are so fine that I am pass- 
ing them on as copied from the Luther 
League Review: { 

What is the difference between liberty 
and license? 

On the basis of this answer, is America 
“The Land of Liberty?” 

How would Christianity solve the follow- 
ing problems? 

Change in home life? 
Growth of divorce? 
Increase in lawlessness? 
Change in Sunday observance? 
Industrial war? 
Poverty? 

. Race relationships? 

I would like to add to these the following: f 

8. Child labor? 

9. The use of habit-forming drugs? 1 

10. The moral dangers of the automo- d 
bile? h 

e 
b 
h 
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11. The moral menace of the movie? 


To Quote 

We do not need more national development; 
We need more spiritual development. 
We do not need more intellectual power; 
We need more spiritual power. f 
We do not need more knowledge; 
We need more character. 
We do not need more government; W 
We need more culture. S 
We do not need more law; | 
We need -more religion. I 
We do not need more of the things that are ' 

seen; q 
We need more of the things that are unseen. ei 

—Calvin Coolidge, President. fi 


There are two ways of defending a na- 
tion. One is to build vast navies, line the 
shores with brazen guns and create a huge Ce 
army and then say to the other nations, h: 
“Touch us if you dare!” The other way is he 
to be so just in all our dealings with men 
at home and nations abroad, to exercise such 
righteousness and good will that no nation y' 
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anywhere in the world will want to attack 
us either now or forever.—The Expositor. 


“Q God look down upon the land which Thou hast 
loved so well, 

And grant that in unbroken truth her children still 
may dwell ; 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill and streams 
flow through the vale 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, or in their cov’- 
nant fail. 

Keep, Lord, the fairest, noblest land that lies be- 
neath the sun— 

Our country, our whole country, our own country, 
ever one.” 


A Prayer for the Fourth of July 


For Reading or Recitation 


Thou to whom our fathers, unafraid, 
Asked not in vain for aid, 

Who in dark hours of war’s alarm 
Didst strengthen heart and arm, 

Once more their prayer we lift to thee: 


Set thou our country free! 

From all our foolish hearts efface 
The pride of wealth and place, 

The arrogance which views with scorn 
Those meanly clad or born. 

No more let fashion’s tinseled gleam 
Be held a light supreme. 

From empty pomp and soulless glee 
Set thou our nation free! 


Grant from our well loved soil shall pass 
The strife of clan and class, 

Which blind with hate, and mad with greed, 
For none but self takes heed. 

From conflict which must bitter be, 

God, set our country free! 


Save, in this time of fevered stress, 
Our land from lawlessness! 
Let legal cunning and deceit 
No more the truth defeat, 
Nor let the people’s unquiet heart 
With murderous mobs take part. 
Free us from all, O God of might, 
That would subvert the right! 
—Effie Smith. 


Parking Mrs. Blossom’s Baby 


BY DORA 


som’s baby carriage, watched Mrs. 

Blossom race for the station. The 
train had already whistled and was roaring 
toward the station. The gates were down 
now at the crossing, and Mrs. Blossom just 
halfway across railroad square. She’d never 
make it. The train was stopping now, but 
puffing impatiently to be off and away. It 
was starting, but—no, the brakeman had 
seen the flying figure and was holding the 
train. Just a moment, but time enough to 
allow the nearly spent figure to be helped 
abeard. 

“My!” breathed the young watcher, “she 
must love that brother of hers! Funny what 
delayed the letter, just happened to stop in 
the post office in the nick of time. Only half 
an hour between trains, and she hasn’t seen 
him for two years!” 

lancing Gown at the baby carriage, she 
remarked whimsically: “Well, Master Toot- 
sie Blossom, your mother is some dandy fine 
runner, I’ll say.” 

But Master Tootsie Blossom, as Lois soon 
found, was most. surprisingly asleep. 
Through all the commotion of his mother’s 
discovery and hastily arranged departure, 
he had remained blissfully unconscious. Cov- 
ered all but his head and one outflung arm 
by the dainty silk coverlet, he looked as if 
he were all set for a long sleep; not even 
the thick, curling lashes quivered. 

Regretfully Lois gazed down at the little 
face; Tootsie was so much fun when he was 
awake, but—she supposed she’d better not 
wake him. Softly she smoothed the pink 
silk coverlet—it was lovely with tiny pale 
blue forget-me-nots embroidered all over it. 
Indeed everything about the baby was ex- 
quisite, from its ivory white French willow 
carriage to the adorable little hood that 
framed its chubby face. The Blossoms’ first 
baby, and the sun simply rose and set for 
them in the little tike. A feeling of wonder 
came over the little girl that Mrs. Blossom 
had entrusted her one and only treasure to 
her. 

But if Lois were wondering, the baby’s 
young mother, speeding away to the city, 


[= LESTER, her hands on Mrs. Blos- 
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was wondering still more. “I won’t be gone 
more than two hours,” she told herself, 
“and I just had to see Philip. Think of his 
going through Chicago without seeing me. 
Anyhow,” she comforted herself, “Lois is a 
very dependable child, nearly thirteen, too. 
But—I do wish I’d had time to give her 
some _ directions. Suppose’”—here the 
worried mother gasped nervously—“suppose 
Lois should go into a store and leave the 
baby outside. Dear, dear, I wish I’d warned 
her against that.” 

And Lois, wheeling the carriage very 
carefully down Lincsin Street, hadn’t the 
least intention of leaving the baby alone for 
an instant to do any shopping or anything 
else. Nor would she—if it hadn’t been for 
May Troxall, who came flying up with the 
eager announcement that the new organdies 
had arrived at last. “Mr. Miller’s putting 
them in the window right this instant min- 
ute,” she warbled. “I ran back to get the 
money from mother; let’s hurry and pick 
out ours before the prettiest are gone.” 

Ahead of them half a block away Miller’s 
drygoods emporium, the pride of the town, 
jutted importantly out on Fountain Square. 
Already a crowd had gathered about the 
display window where Mr. Miller was work- 
ing. And furthermore there was strong evi- 
—— = 








A PRAYER 
THESE are the gifts I ask of thee, 


Spirit serene— 

Strength for the daily task; 

Courage to face the road; 

Good cheer to help me bear the travel- 
er's load; 

And for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 
seen. 


These are the sins | fain would have 
thee take away— 

Malice and cold disdain; 

Hot anger, sullen hate; 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great; 

And discontent that casts a shadow 
gray 

On all the brightness of a common day. 

—Henry van Dyke. 
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dence that many shoppers had gone inside. 

“Look at the baby carriages, a whole pro- 
cession of them parked outside!” exclaimed 
May. “Come on, or we’ll be too late.” 

Carried away by May’s excitement, Lois 
hurried forward and with May’s help en- 
gineered the baby carriage into a space be- 
tween a gray willow carriage and a rather 
shabby gocart. Carefully, in spite of May’s 
impatience, she set the brake and made sure 
that the strap fastening the baby was se- 
cure; then with a clear conscience she flew 
after May. Not much hope had she, how- 
ever, that her mother would let her have a 
new organdy, but she’d look at them any- 
how. 

And look at them she certainly did. Flow- 
ered organdies in every shade of pink, blue, 
lavender, green, and yellow the obliging 
clerk held up for the two girls—in the most 
fascinating folds. May, with the money in 
her pocket, decided first on one then an- 
other, quivered in an agony of indecision; 
even Lois, with no money in her pocket and 
little hope of getting any, deliberated long 
as to which she preferred, an apple green 
dotted over with daisies or an orchid with 
pale yellow rosebuds. Really it must have 
been a full half hour before May finally de- 
cided on a rose pink one. 

With the package under her arm, she 
fluttered along at Lois’ side. ‘“Aren’t you 
glad the clerk said she’d put away that 
apple green one for you?” she asked. 

“Yes, but oh dear, I know mother won’t 
let me have it; she thinks I have enough al- 
ready.” Swinging open the heavy door, 
Lois stepped out into the sunlight. “We 
must have been in an awful long time,” she 
exclaimed; “I do hope Tootsie didn’t wake 
up.” 

But whether Tootie had waked up or 
whether he hadn’t was, alas, beyond their 
power of discovering, for Tootsie wasn’t 
there. The space between the gray willow 
cab and the shabby little gocart was most 
bewilderingly empty, most terrifyingly so— 
especially after the two girls had rushed 
frantically about examining wildly the other 
parked carriages. 


“Kidnaped! What d’you think of that?” 
gasped May in an awed whisper. “Right 
here in Greenview.” 

“Stop it; don’t you dare say such a 
thing!” stormed Lois, fear clutching fast 
at her heart, nevertheless. ‘Mothers al- 
ways park their babies, and not a one’s ever 
been stolen yet.” 

“Oh, I know, May put in quickly. “You 
weren’t a bit to blame. But,” she added 
darkly, “after this I just guess they'll never 
park any more babies in this town.” 

“Oh, do be quiet! He isn’t kidnaped I tell 
you; do you hear? His mother must have 
come back somehow.” 

“She couldn’t; you saw her get on the 
train. Anyhow she’d never be mean enough 
to take him without telling you.” 

“Anyhow, anyhow—oh, dear, what shall I 
do?” 

“We could tell a policeman. Maybe they’ll 
catch ’em yet. Come on, let’s hurry. Toot- 
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sie’s dad’]l be just wild if you don’t do some- 
thing.” 

“I’m going straightaway and tell my 
mother; she’ll know first off just what to 
do,” Lois declared, ending in something very 
like a sob. 

“Oh, I’m just too sorry for you for—for 
words,” cried May throwing an arm around 
Lois and hurrying along beside her. “Why 
couldn’t they have taken another baby in- 
stead of just yours? Won’t it be hideous to 
tell them their baby’s stolen? And Mr. 
Blossom’s crazier over it than his wife if 
anything!” 

“Don’t I know it? But, May, please, 
please don’t say anything else; I’m trying 
to think how I’ll tell mother. She’ll—I 
know she’ll think I’m to blame. Mothers 
park babies, but others just shouldn’t. Any- 
how when it turns out wrong you’re always 
to blame.” 

“Yes, my mother’s that way, too,” said 
May. “Oh, isn’t it too awful? And the 
Blossoms living right next door to you. It’s 
so horrid to have neighbors that are sore at 
you. Course it isn’t your fault, but you 
can’t blame them if they don’t act real 
friendly. I’d just about bite the head off 


anyone who lost my baby when I get one.” 
Lois, looking as if she’d like to bite some 
one’s head off right then and there, shook off 
May’s clinging arm and gave a little spurt 
forward. This brought her to the corner, 
and the yellow and white bungalow which 


was her home stood in plain sight just three 
doors away. Just beyond it, surrounded by 
a neat hedge, the Blossom’s little white cot- 
age met her view. An awful thought struck 
her. Maybe Mr. Blossom even now was 
sitting on the front steps waiting his wife’s 
return. He might have come home early; 
he sometimes did. 

As her steps lagged miserably, May 
caught up with her. But at the sight of 
Lois’ unhappy face, she cried: “Oh, Lois, I 
didn’t mean to make you mad; I’ll tell every- 
body it wasn’t a bit your fault.” 

Not another word was spoken. Like a 
lamb led to the slaughter, Lois walked the 
few steps leading to her house. Head down, 
she turned in at the gate. But at an ex- 
clamation from May, she raised her eyes. 
What she saw took her breath for fully 
half a minute—Tootsie unkidnaped and 
laughing bouncing up and down on his dad’s 
knee. Relief, oh, yes, relief came first, joy- 
ful relief, but resentment followed swiftly 
upon it. To take the baby without a word 
and play with him jolly like that, and here 
she’d been nearly dead with fright! 

“Hello, Lois,” called Mr. Blossom, “have 
you seen my wife anywhere?” Then notic- 
ing the expression on Lois’ face, he. ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?” 

“You—you tell him, May,” whispered Lois 
and then fled into the house. She’d had just 
about all she could stand. 

But May had her tongue in excellent run- 
ning order, for speed anyhow; and what she 
didn’t tell Mr. Blossom about the afternoon’s 
experiences wasn’t worth mentioning. She 
even unwrapped the pink organdy for his 
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inspection, and told of the apple green one 
set aside for Lois. And Lois in the house 
next door all the time kept thinking what a 
horrid, unfeeling kind of a man Mr. Blossom 
was. Raging about it, simply raging about, 
her mother not home either. Of course, she 


realized, he couldn’t have known that he was . 


playing such a trick on her, but who but a 
cruel monster would play such a hideously 
mean trick on his wife? And he always 
seemed to think so much of her, too. 

Quite suddenly, however, her resentful 
musings were interrupted by a ring at the 
doorbell, and there stood May, a mysterious. 
ly smiling May, holding out a package. 
“Open it,” she cried, “it’s from Mr. Blos- 
som.” 

“T don’t want anything from him.” 

“Read the note anyhow; it’s inside.” 

Unrolling the paper, Lois in spite of her- 
self smiled as the folks of the apple green 
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MOTHER 


ON’T know nothin’ dat am harder 
Den to find de words dat’s right, 
So dat we kin tell yo’ mothers 
In de bes’ way dat we might, 
Jes’ de all yo’ mean to us; 
How when we lose faith in mankind, 
Yo'’s de ones we always trus’. 
All our hearts go right to poundin’ 
When we start to think of yo’; 
An’ de words dat we kin think of 
Am too mere an’ much too few. 
Yo'’s so much an’ such dear, 
souls— 
Mothers, dear, we all love yo’; 
Love yo’ fo’ yo’r fine devotion, 
Love yo’ ‘cause yo's always true. 


fine 


Bless ye’, mother, God am with yo’, 
Ain't no welcomer den yo’; 

He knows dat yo’s earned yo’r glory, 

He knows all dat yo’ go throo. 

He knows dat yo’ stan’ right by us. 

When it’s darker den it’s fair; 

We all want to get to heaven 

“Cause our mothers will be dar. 


—Parson Ebony Snow. 
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organdy met her gaze. 
she read slowly. 

“A thousand pardons,” so it ran, “I never 
dreamed I was stealing Tootsie from my 
very obliging little nextdoor neighbor. 
Naturally I thought it was from my wife. 
She would have understood, because I’d 
warned her if I ever caught her parking 
our baby I’d trot him straight off. You 
couldn’t possibly have known though; every- 
body seems to do it in this town. Please 
forgive me and accept this peace offering.” 

“You’re going to forgive him, aren’t you?” 
cried the irrepressible May. 

“T should say I am,” answered Lois. “I 
don’t wonder he hates baby parking. I 
couldn’t park a baby not the longest day I 
lived; not since this afternoon I couldn’t.” 
—The Continent. 


Picking up the note 


“There are two kinds of men—those who 
go ahead and do something and those who 
sit by and ask why it wasn’t done some other 
way.”—Exchange. 
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William’s Trees 
By Hilda Richmond 


HE day William Dawson was born was 

Arbor Day so his father went out into 
the back yard and planted a fine apple tree, 
The next year a pear tree was planted near 
by, and the next a cherry. Now William js 
seven and he has beside the apple and pear 
and cherry trees, four more—a plum, a 
peach, an apricot, and a nut tree. They are 
all doing well and last year the apple tree 
had enough fruit to make a plate full that 
took the premium at the county fair. 

“And they are all my trees!” said William 
proudly to the minister when he took him 
out to see them. “Father planted them, but 
I have kept the dirt loose around the roots 
and the weeds out and the soil rich. Every- 
thing that comes from them is mine. And 
every year I’m going to plant a new tree 
so I can have plenty of nuts and apples and 
fruit when I get big.” 

“Are you sure they are all yours?” said 
the young minister who looked hardly older 
than William’s college brother. “Think a 
minute.” 

“Well, I suppose they do belong to the 
birds,” said William slowly. “A bird built 
a nest in one of them once. Yes, and birds 
eat the bugs and worms off them too. I’m 
willing to give the birds a share.” 


“How about the bees, William?” 

“Of course the bees own some of them,” 
said the little boy. “I was almost afraid to 
go under the trees when they were in bloom, 
the bees were so thick. One stung me and 
drove me away.” 

“Yes, while the trees are yours in a way 
they have many other owners. The whole 
nation has a share in them. They help to 
make the summers pleasant and the air 
cool and the wincers less cold, and they fur- 
nish lumber for furniture and mary other 
things. Tlus fine walnut tree may some day 
be a bed or a dresser.” 

“Then I am only part owner of the trees,” 
said William. “Yes, only a partner with 
the birds and bees. That is what Papa said 
once, but I thought he was joking. Well, if 
the birds and the bees take their share first 
I guess I may have all that they leave.” 

“Not quite all, William. I heard of a 
little boy who took part of his first prize to 
give to the missionary box—that was giv- 
ing God his share of the fruit, wasn’t it?” 

“T never thought of that,” said William. 
“Of course God should have the first share 
because he gave the sunshine and the rain 
to make it grow. I’m so glad a share of 
that prize went to the missionary box. I 
couldn’t send an apple to India or China, 
but I can send apple money.” 

“Good for you, William!” laughed the 
minister. “We have a hundred or more 
boys and girls who are willing to say that 
God owns a share of everything they have 
whether it be time or trees or money or 
anything else. If you grow up thinking 
that God is your partner, as well as your 
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Heavenly Father, you will always want to 
share everything.” 

“It is the only fair way, isn’t it?” asked 
the little boy. 

“The only fair way, William, but some- 
times people are not honest in being part- 
ners. Since you are starting early, it will 
be easy for you to remember.” 

“l’m going to try to, Mr. Sloan. God and 
the birds and the bees and all who have a 
share are my friends, and of course I'll 
want to share with them.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


She Made Her Dreams Come True 


By Frances L. Garside 


HERE was a once-upon-a-time when 

mention of Grace Dodge led to the ques- 
tion, “Who was Grace Dodge?”—a query 
seldom met now, for the reason that “her 
good works” have lived after her, telling 
her story wherever the Young Women’s 
Christian Association is engaged. And that 
is in forty-nine countries, which practically 
covers the map. 

But for those who do not know: She en- 
deared herself to every one concerned with 
the future of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association by uniting two different 
and differing factions, making of the or- 
ganizations one united whole, at a time 
when disruption might have proved fatal to 
the growth of a movement dedicated the 
world over to the service of girls. 

Because of her many activities, and the 
many lines along which she _ practically 
pioneered as a woman for women, this unit- 
ing of the two associations seems, in com- 
parison, to have been only incidental. It 
was the climax of a series of accomplish- 
ments that seem almost incredible in a life 
so brief, the story of which is told in a book 
recently published by the Womans Press 
of New York City. It is entitled “Grace H. 
Dodge, Merchant of Dreams,” and Abbie 
Graham is the author. “Merchant of 
Dreams” is an intriguing sub-title. Every- 
one has dreams; doesn’t the Book itself say 
that unless people have vision they will 
perish? Every one has dreams. The out- 
standing quality of those of this “Merchant 
of Dreams” was that her dreams were all of 
service to others. She did not build any 
castles in the air for her own occupancy. 

In the business meetings she attended 
faithfully, concerned with the material 
success of this, or that, or the other, she fell 
into the habit of saying, “I dream,” “I have 
a vision of,” so that the title is not given un- 
deservedly. 

Upon one occasion when a group of 
women were discussing the future plans of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
she said, “I see a building that we shall some 
day have here in New York which will be 
the headquarters of our national work.” 
The comment of one of her listeners, “That 
is a beautiful dream, Miss Dodge,” caused 
her to retire into herself. ; 

One day, when driving past Teachers’ Col- 


lege, she remarked, “I dreamed that college 
once.” ; 

“A dream for Grace Dodge,” writes Miss 
Graham in the prefix to the life of this most 
interesting woman, “was a seeing through 
to the heart of facts, plus the conclusion 
that something must be done about these 
facts, plus the realization of this conclusion 
in the everyday world about her. A dream 
was, in part, a blue print for building but 
it was incomplete until it was actualized in 
cement and steel and polished doorknobs. It 
was an idea put into action.” 

Month after month, year after year, she 
worked to make Teachers’ College possible. 
A daughter of wealth, with society opening 
its doors to her, she turned aside when a 
very young woman to interest herself in 
the poor. Her first membership on a com- 
mittee was one on the elevation of the poor 
in their homes. She made kitchen gardens 
so important a movement that the Kitchen 
Garden Association was organized in 1880, 
with eleven young women as the incor- 
porators. 

She was among the first to fight for tene- 
ment house reform. 

In 1885 a dream came true in the organi- 
zation of the Association of Working Girls’ 
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TO YOUNG FOLKS 


OW many dollars do you earn by 
improving yourself? Everett W. 
Lord, dean of Boston University, places 
the value of time spent in self-improve- 
ment at ten dollars an hour. He sug- 
gests five tests by which a man may 
discover his deficiencies and set about 
overcoming them. 
Ask yourself these questions: 

1. What do I know about history, 
geography, literature, language 
science, art, music, government, 
law, business, inventions? 

. What are my ideals? Havel! a fixed 
goal in life or do I drift? 

. Do I possess imagination?  Sup- 
posing | had been given the place 
of my immediate superior, in what 
way, if any, would | change his 
policies and methods? 

. Can I concentrate at will, putting 
my mind on a problem and thinking 
of nothing else until I have worked 
out the solution? 

Am I afraid of 

Am I afraid of 


. Have I courage? 
losing my job? 
being laughed at? 
Time spent in study and in working 

to correct deficiencies along the above 
lines is worth real money. 

















s 





Societies with a thousand girls and women 
present at the first meeting. She spoke on 
many important occasions on “Woman’s Re- 
sponsibility to Women,” awakening women 
in a more favored walk of life as well as 
the working girls themselves, to the need of 
higher standards of wages and working con- 
ditions. In 1906 she did the seemingly im- 
possible thing, uniting the conservative and 
modern elements in two rival Y. W. C. A.’s 
into one big party, becoming the first presi- 
dent of the national organization. 

The book contains vivid pictures of little 
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old New York when it was little but young. 
It is a book that is eloquent of the past, and 
prophetic of the future, the story of an in- 
teresting personality interestingly told. 


Unafraid 


O one who believes in our eternal and al- 

mighty God there is no reason for dis- 
may, whatever may be the terror of the 
storms that burst upon him or the shame 
of the failures that wither him. He knows 
that the way of progress is very long and 
the days of effort are unnumbered. His eye 
is not on the thorns that pierce his feet, but 
upon the goal of his hopes, the summit of 
his aims. He knows that many a weary 
traveler has passed his way, and none have 
fainted who kept faith with the Lord, that 
only those break down who doubt or rebel. 
The eternal years belong to him, for he sees 
the invisible and will make no surrender to 
difficulty. He has learned that selfishness 
and vanity are the most troublesome springs 
of unhappiness and that sacrificial love has 
always enough to engage a zealous heart. 
—Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Why Is a City? 
HEN a town booms, its citizens slap one 
another on the back and cry joyfully, 
“Great! We'll soon be a regular city!” 
Thousands of young men each year leave 
country towns and rural districts and 
swarm to metropolitan areas. 

And yet, after all, why this aspiration? 

Additional business, prosperity, and prog- 
ress is one answer. According to Lewis 
Mumford, writing on “The Intolerable City” 
in Harper’s Magazine, this holds good only 
up to a certain point. When a city reaches 
the proportions of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Petroit, or Los Angeles, high 
rents and high prices for the necessities of 
life outweigh, for the majority of residents, 
any benefits whict1 may accrue from gre- 
gariousness. 

Only one-third «f tne population of New 
York City, we are td by the New York 
State Housing and Regional Planning Com- 
mission, have sufficient income to live in de- 
cent modern quarters. And only a small 
portion of the fortunate minority, Mr. Mum- 
ford adds, can take advantage of concerts, 
opera, the theater—the things which are 
supposed to be the city’s chief attractions. 
And indeed, these, like the rest, must take 
their allotment of “Swedish massage at the 
hand of the subway guard” and “thick 
fumes of gasoline,” endeavoring to be con- 
tent with poor light and bad ventilation 
in both office and home, and cramped, ex- 
pensive quarters. 

The remedy? Not more suburbs, Mr. 
Mumford believes, for these have a way of 
“booming” and becoming citylike themselves. 
Instead, he suggests “the foundation of new 
communities fully equipped for working, 
learning, and living, established in relation 
to the best remaining water and power re- 
sources, and in country districts with low 
land values. They would be surrounded by 
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a permanent belt of agricultural land to 
provide a continuous local food supply.” 

An increase in population above that an- 
ticipated would be provided for by the 
founding of another such town near by. 

Thus, in the opinion of Mr. Mumford, will 
life ultimately be made bearable for city 
dwellers. But he admits that the change is 
not likely to come about soon, although 
something approaching it has been tried in 
Letchworth, England, and by Doubleday, 
Page, and Company and the Conde Nast 
Company, in America, when they moved 
their plants outside the city limits and took 
many of their workers with them. 

“The likelihood is,” said Mr. Mumford, 
“that we shall go a little farther along the 
road of super-congestion, before our dis- 
illusion becomes complete and our physical 
state odious. Sooner or later, however, we 
shall find out that, in Professor Patrick 
Geddes’ tart phrase, metropolitan growth 
means ‘more and more of worse and 
worse.’ ” 


The Colleges of Our Grandfathers 


(Continued from page eight) 


from the catalog, 1849, of Center College, 
Danville, Kentucky, is typical: 


The moral and religious culture of the youth under 
their cur1e has been always regarded by the officers of 
the collie as their most important object. Their aim 
is ««? to ineuleate the peculiarities of any religious 
sect, out to fix in the minds and hearts of their 
pupils those great and controlling truths of revela- 
tion, which influence the happiness and shape the 
character for time and eternity. 

Another interesting feature of the col- 
leges of our grandfathers was the Manual 
Labor Department. This was not a field of 
study, but, literally, a field for physical ac- 
tivity. Many of the colleges owned farms 
and built shops, and the authorities cher- 
ished the delusion that these could be oper- 
ated successfully by using student labor 
two or three hours each day. One optimistic 
college president predicted that five whole- 
some results would issue from the manual 
labor department: First. Preservation of 
the student’s health; second, development of 
clear and strong thought, with a happy mor- 
al temperament; third, provision for paying 
one’s way through college; fourth, forma- 
tion of habits of industry; and fifth, an ac- 
quaintance with common things. 

The manual labor department was op- 
erated by the college somewhat after this 
manner: The students were divided into 
small companies of eight or ten each, and 
each company placed under the supervision 
of one of the older students. These com- 
panies were taken at about two o’clock each 
afternoon out upon the farm to work for 
two or three hours. They were allowed from 
three to five cents per hour according to 
their skill and industry. Apparently, a 
very satisfactory and businesslike proced- 
ure, but I have failed to find a single ac- 
count of a permanently successful Manual 
Labor Department. Perhaps the cost of la- 
bor was excessive. On the seal of Oberlin 
College in Ohio are the words, “Learning 
and Labor,” but the most suggestive aspect 
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of the seal is a college building in the fore- 
ground and in the distance a field of grain. 

Thus in the church college of the mid- 
nineteenth century, in its organization, ad- 
ministration, and instruction, was a board 
of trustees, responsible in some way to a 
denomination, in general charge of the in- 
stitution. Engaged by them and working 
under their general direction, was a presi- 
dent who, except in rare instances, was a 
clergyman. Selected by the president and 
formally employed by the trustees, was a 
faculty, usually of from seven to ten mem- 
bers, including tutors, and, sometimes, the 
caretaker of the college property. Under 
the direct, personal supervision of the presi- 
dent and the faculty, was a group of stu- 
dents—-perhaps numbering from 100 to 150 
—boys from the age of twelve to twenty. In 
a few institutions, there were girls in the 
college family under the personal charge of 
a matron. Within the college there were 
rather strict and detailed regulations, ex- 
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THE LARGER PRAYER 


Al first I prayed for Light: 
Could I but see the way, 
How gladly, swiftly would | walk 

To everlasting day! 








And next | prayed for Strength: 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven's serene abode. 


And then I| asked for Faith: 
Could I but trust my God, 
I'd live enfolded in his peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 
Deep love to God and man, 
A living love that will not fail, 

However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere, 

God waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


—Adna D. Cheney. 
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tending from the rising bell in the morning 
to the signal for retiring at night, and in- 
cluding times and places for formal wor- 
ship, study, recitations, recreation, and in 
some colleges, the kind of clothes the stu- 
dents should wear. 

It was an ordered life for the young man 
seeking an education. He spent his days 
reading the classics, studying mental and 
moral philosophy, evidences of Christian- 
ity, mathematics, and a few of the sciences 
after the textbook method. There were 
many prospective clergymen in those col- 
leges, and a department of theology or Bible 
was, accordingly, organized for them. They 
were to become the preachers, missionaries, 
and, many of them, the educators of the next 
decade or two. There was no organized ath- 
letic program or department of physical ed- 
ucation as in the present well ordered col- 
lege; instead, many of the boys worked eith- 
er for the college janitors or otherwise, or 
for the citizens of the college community; 
they cut the wood for the stoves in their 
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rooms and for the college recitation rooms 
and the chapel. The college literary society 
was the outstanding student organization, 
and in the weekly meetings the programs 
of papers, orations, and debates gave many 
a young man his early confidence and pow- 
ers as an orator in the pulpit, in the courts 
of justice, and in legislative assemblies. 
Altogether it was a wholesome life, not 
greatly varied in studies or diversions, but 
conducive to concise thinking and ingenious 
planning for the requisite and approved go. 
cial life and culture of a college group. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Better Christian Service 
(Continued from page seven) 


a society which produces so richly and so 
abundantly? 

How long could there be either usury or 
sabotage in a community which had as its 
supreme law the Golden Rule, and its domi- 
nant note the note of service? How long 
would pompous wealth be indifferent to 
squalid poverty, and pedantic learning 
scornful of the ignorance of those whose lot 
in life is to do the world’s work and not to 
understand or direct the world’s activities? 

I have no desire to entertain any foolish 
or futile optimism; but I firmly believe that 
an organization of the laymen of the coun- 
try, organized as you are organized here, 
with units in every church and leaders in 
every township and ward, could carry the 
message of the pulpits into life and with- 
in a decade revolutionize the life of the na- 
tion. 

The greatest need of the world today is 
religion—not so much religion in the Church 
as religion in the places where the battle 
of life are fought. We have been trying to 
keep humanity from destroying itself by 
enacting more laws and hiring more police- 
men, and we have failed. We know that 
although laws may indicate that reform is 
being accomplished, law of itself does not 
bring about reform. Religion must come to 
the rescue—religion which is the spring 
from which flow righteousness, justice, and 
well-doing. One church will do more to save 
the social fabric than a hundred jails. One 
sermon will accomplish more than a thov- 
sand laws, if the message of that sermon 
is carried out of the church into the world 
by men and women who seek faithfully and 
earnestly to live up to it. 


Calvin Coolidge recently said: 


The government of a country never gets 
ahead of the religion of the country. There 
is no way by which we can substitute the 
authority of law for the virtue of man, The 
real reforms which society in these days 1s 
seeking will come as a result of our re 
ligious convictions, or they will not come at 
all. Peace, justice, humanity, charity— 
these cannot be legislated into being. They 
are the result of Divine Grace. 


Wisé words and true; and they emphasize 
the duty of the men in the churches, to s0 
live as not only to promote, but to exem- 
plify, their Christianity, and to express it in 
terms of the work of the everyday world. 
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The 


My Brain 
My brain is such a curious thing, 
It does surprise me so. 
Why, it forgets the things I learned 
A little while ago 
And all at once remembers what 
I thought I didn’t know! 


] like to walk all by myself 

When evening skies grow pink 
And ’way beyond the distant hills 

To watch the great sun sink 
And listen carefully to hear 

Just what my brain will think. 


Then when I go to bed at night, 
When all the bright stars gleam, 

The thoughts at play within my brain 
Like little fairies seem. 

I lie real still and wonder so 
What I am going to dream. 


It surely is a curious thing, 
But then it’s lovely too. 
Though I have known it all my life, 
It always seems quite new, 
For I can never tell just what 
My brain is going to do. 
—Ethel Marjorie Knapp, in St. Nicholas. 


Better Than Planting a Tree 

] ITTLE Chester stopped short on the 

mountain trail, and glanced gloomily 
about him. Then he frowned and muttered: 
“Trees, trees, trees everywhere now! 
What’d be the good of planting another one 
that wouldn’t grow—maybe? And if it did, 
it might take it a—a millyun years to get as 
big as the others. Grandpa didn’t think 
about up here.” 

Chester had just come back to his moun- 
tain home in the high Sierras, after a long 
visit with grandpa and grandma in the big 
valley. While there, he had often heard 
grandpa telling what a fine thing it would 
be if every one planted a tree. After a- 
while, then, there would be beautiful shade, 
fruit, or nut trees growing everywhere. 

Suddenly Chester thought of a verse 
grandpa had taught him, and the frown left 
his face as he recited it. It was: 

“Tf you’ve nothing else to do, 
lant a tree. 
Plant it while you still are small, 
Long before you’re big and tall, 
Merrilee. 
In its shade you oft may rest, 
Be by fruit or bird song blest— 
Cheerilee.” 

Again he looked about at the great pines, 
firs, spruces, and cedars lifting their fine, 
green, tapering heads far up into the blue 
sky. In some places they were so close to- 
gether there was hardly room for another 
one to stand. And just below him, down 
there along both sides of that big ravine, 
he could see the grove of giant redwoods— 
the great sequoias—the largest, oldest, and 
grandest trees on the big, round globe on 
which we live. Why, people came from all 
over the world to see them! One tree that 
was hollowed out was so big a stagecoach 
could pass right through it without touch- 
ing the sides, and a good-sized house could 


be built on the stump of another one. Upon 
a monster, lying flat on the ground, a large 
drove of horses could find room to stand. 
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Children 


And old? Why, when Jesus was a little boy 
they were old, old trees even then. 

Chester walked slowly on along the trail, 
thinking about them. He had often listened 
when his father and the forest ranger had 
talked of them. My, if he could only plant 
a tree that would grow up to be like one of 
them! But he couldn’t there. He frowned 
again. What grandpa said was all right 
down in the valley; but up here where there 
were trees, trees, trees everywhere now— 
well, it wasn’t any use; that was all there 
was about it. And yet he did want to plant 
a beautiful, beautiful tree. 

Just then the trail turned, and Chester’s 
heart jumped like a scared rabbit. Fire! 
Right below him a little patch of ‘grass and 
brush was bursting into flame. In no time 
at all it would reach that big brush, and 
then it would go blazing away to the very 
tops of those big, pitchy pines. Then it 
would jump wildly from tree to tree and 
race away like mad, burning forest, houses, 
everything! But, worst of all, it would de- 
stroy the grand old redwoods that had been 
growing for thousands of years! 

“They must be saved! They must be 
saved!” cried Chester. But how? There 
was no time to run for help. “I must stop 
it, I must stop it myself!” he decided quick- 
ly. If he did not act at once, it would be 
too late. But what could he do? 

He glanced wildly about. Already the 
flames were jumping up and making little, 
crackling noises. They were hungry, and 
wanted to eat those fine, big trees down 
there. Was there nothing—nothing that he 
could do to stop them? He looked here and 
there, thinking hard. Then he caught sight 
of a little spring trickling near. In a 
twinkling he tore off his jacket, ran to the 
spring and dipped it in. When it was drip- 
ping with water, he dashed down the hill 
with it. 

At one spot the flames had almost reached 
the big brush. He rushed there quickly and 
began to beat at the blaze with his wet 
jacket. How hot it was! The flames hurt 
his hands and face, but he did not stop. 
They hissed and snapped at him like angry 
snakes, yet he kept beating away wherever 
one showed. At last that part was out, and 
he was almost breathless. 


Again he ran to the spring and wet his 
smoking jacket. Then he tackled another 
flaming spot. The smoke made his eyes 
hurt and water so that he could hardly see, 
but he kept beating away at the snapping 
flames. Though his clothing began to 
scorch and smoke and his face to smart 
from the fierce heat, he fought doggedly on 
to save the great golden redwoods. 

His breath came in sobbing gasps; his 
throat and tongue grew hard and dry, and 
his beating arms ached and ached; but he 
kept thrashing away with his jacket, now 
a mere smoking rag, wherever a _ hissing 
flame raised its red, angry head. 

Only one little, flaming place left now. 
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He must put it out, though he was so worn 
and tired he could hardly lift his arms for 
another stroke. Half blinded, he staggered 
to it and managed to thrash it out. Then, 
weak, panting, and dizzy, but happy, he 
closed his eyes and sank down in the warm 
ashes. He had saved the great, golden 
grove! 

He heard a shout, the sharp galloping of 
a horse’s hoofs; and some one caught him 
up and swung him in front of a saddle-horn. 
A voice cried: “Chet, you’re a little wonder! 
You’ve saved the fine old redwoods. A few 
yards more, and the fire couldn’t have been 
stopped before reaching them.” 

He opened his aching eyes. It was the 
forest ranger, his face a bit pale and a 
scared look in his eyes. 

“I—I couldn’t plant a t-tree,’ the boy 
stuttered with dry tongue, “‘s-so I—I t-tried 
to s-save one.” 

“You’ve done a sight better, boy,” said 
the forest ranger, giving him a _ hug. 
“You’ve saved a whole grove Mother Nature 
planted five thousand years ago.”—O. H. 
Roesner, in the Continent. 


Tidy Mrs. Spider 
IKE all careful housekeepers, Mrs. Spider 
has her cleaning days, but, unlike other 
careful housekeepers she wears her fine 
clothes when she works. 

Maybe you have seen her all rigged out 
in her yellow and black velvet gown, sweep- 
ing and dusting her web, but just remem- 
ber, she is not as extravagant as she seems. 
Clothes never bother her. She doesn’t have 
to go to a dressmaker when she needs a new 
gown. She has only to step out of her old 
one, and lo! just under it is a fresh one all 
ready made and a perfect fit. 

No, Mrs. Spider is not extravagant. She 
is very economical, in fact; for, instead of 
throwing aside her old dresses, she rolls 
them into a ball and eats them. 


There are no old clothes men in the spider 
world. 

Well, to tell about Mrs. Spider’s house 
cleaning. She has neither brushes nor 
brooms nor dusters; so she begins her work 
by raising one of her eight claws and giving 
her house a shake which reaches every cor- 
ner. She is careful, however, not to injure 
it, but she makes the dust fly. When this 
is done to her satisfaction, she looks her web 
over, first from the top, then from the bot- 
tom, and then from both sides. If the walls 
sag, or are the least bit broken, she rolls 
them into a ball and eats them just as she 
does her old clothes. Then she replaces 
them with new ones. 

When everything is in thorough order, 
she sits down for a rest and to make her 
own toilet. 

As her whole body and legs have a rough, 
hairy covering, she needs quite a little time 
to fix herself properly. 

In her mandibles, or jaws, are the teeth 
with which she combs her hair, and her 
claws serve as brushes for the other parts 
of her body.—Selected. 
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Communications 


If the Worm Turns, Then What? 


A good brother wrote recently asking a 
pertinent question, namely: “Is the worm 
justified in turning?” His answer was, 
“Ves,” 
personally we would conclude from the tenor 
of his article that he, like some of the rest 
of us, is growing old, “when the grass- 
hopper is becoming a burden,” or else he 
had become a reactionary; for surely no 
one with the fire of youth burning in his 
soul or who is anxious for our people to hold 
their place among the fast-moving forces of 
righteousness in the earth would want to be 
counted out in the race. We have been go- 
ing at a worm’s pace too long now, for our 
own well-being. 

The question naturally arises: 
worm does turn, then what? 

I suppose by the “worm” he means our- 
selves. Whatever demands are upon us, 
originated with ourselves. By vote, it was 
authorized. We are so linked together that 
we all rejoice or suffer together. Our 
brother would intimate that a church or 
pastor who failed in the performance of cer- 
tain duties was denominated a “flat tire on 
the gospel chariot.” That epithet is as 
mercilessly applied to any official elected to 
any position among us by a conference or 
convention when he fails to make good in 
the position he occupies. We are all one 
and there are no “higher ups” anywhere in 
our church. There are no calls or demands 
except those originating by direct vote of 
our people. 

Our complex life has created a multi- 
plicity of associations. It is difficult to ad- 
just ourselves to this modern condition. But 
what are we to do? Socially, we might 
take to some cave and, hermit-like, with- 
draw from the calls and demands of social 
life. Religiously speaking, we could with- 
draw from the swinging, sweeping things of 
Kingdom enterprises, and thus free our- 
selves from the annoyance of “growing 
pains” and urgent calls. But these to me 
are the voice of God and opportunity to 
give expression to our love for God and 
human need. 

To me, as a pastor, “special days,” litera- 
ture, programs, etc., were a godsend. I 
was able to present up-to-date information 
and thus keep myself and people acquainted 
with the progressive things of the age. 
Things are happening so fast these days 
that it is hard to keep up without this out- 
side help. It is not hard to crucify the 
cause we love on the rugged cross of igno- 
rance. 

I know of no calls among our people we 
would want to eliminate—Evangelism, 
Christian Education, Missions, Stewardship, 
and our Publishing interests. How can we 
do less and hold a creditable place among 
God’s other people? We may not be able 
to do all we would like to do for these enter- 
prises; but who living a balanced Christian 
life does not want to give to the extent of 
his ability for all these things? To me, tq 
withdraw the opportunity from our people 
would be criminal. 


If the worm turns, we will have fewer 
and less efficient churches. Some of our 
pastors when they change pastorates are al- 
ways looking for better churches and yet 
fail to help carry out the programs that 
make our church up-to-date and efficient. 
We have churches today that do heroiically 
meet these calls. A minister that does not 
feel like meeting these calls ought not to 
accept a church that does. 

If the worm turns, we lose our place in 
the ranks of progressive churches in great 
constructive Kingdom work. Our church 


If the 


If we did not know this brother . 


holds a high place in the interdenomina- 
tional world; and God forbid that we should 
lose it because hard burdens need to be 
borne. 

I see no solution to the problem other than 
to sit down and face the situation squarely. 
If we have laid unwise and unjust burdens 
upon ourselves, have bungled the job, let us 
right the matter at the Urbana Convention. 
The powers that created the condition must 
right it. Let pastors sit down and as the 
calls, literature, etc., come to his desk, con- 
sider each in the light of its relative merit; 
and let time and money be given to it ac- 
cordingly, to the best of our ability. 

Let our laity take the amount set aside 
for benevolences and in the light of the need 
and the importance of the opportunity, give 
time and money for the promotion of right- 
eousness in the earth. It has become a most 
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LONESOME 
ONESOME, lassie, did you say, 


In your homeland far away, 
Where the- primrose bends in bliss 
To recive the wavelet’s kiss, 
And the sky is smiling blue 
Just bcause it’s over you? 

With the June scents hov’ring near, 

How can you be lonesome, dear? 

There you're stranger to the smart 

That besets the urban heart, 

Walking here where millions run, 

Daring not to speak to one; 

Lulled by ““L”’ and subway purrs, 

And the croon of riveters; 

Wakened, ere the night is past, 

By an earthquake called a blast. 

Living, for a year or more, 

Stranger to the man next door; 

Watching greed and fraud grow fat; 
ining in an automat; 

Pausing at each curb to pray 

That my sins be washed away, 

Or that mercy yet abide 

’Til I reach the other side. 





Watching beauty pass me by, 

Daring not to let my eye 

Pay its tribute, just for fear 

Retribution’s standing near; 

Knowing that one-third of all 

Speak no language at my call; 

Thus, where millions throng 
mart, 

Living like a thing apart. 


Lonesome? 


Ah, you did but jest 
Nestled close to nature’s breast, 
Kissed by every evening breeze 
Through the moonlit maple trees; 
Lulled by nature’s vespers, too, 
With the whole world loving you— 
There amid the homeland’s scenes, 


You don't know what lonesome 


means. 


—Allen Johnson in New 


York Times. 
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difficult thing to give intelligently and with 
most effectiveness. But who with a dollar to 
give does not thank God for the many things 
he can help with that dollar. 

No, as I see it today, I hope the worm 
will not turn. Some things are not as I 
might wish; but to me these hard things 
are a challenge. 

Yea, verily we suggest that the worm does 
not turn, but that he “get a wiggle on.” 

McD. Howsakre. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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II 


How about this for a constructive sug. 
gestion? A budget from the General Con. 
vention to the conferences (not a new sug. 
gestion, of course) and every other request 
for money from churches that is made de. 
nomination-wide to pass through a com. 
mittee. This committee should be appointed 
having due regard for size of churches and 
districts in which the church functions; oy 
such committee might be appointed in each 
regional convention and a general committee 
formed of the chairmen of these regional 
committees and the president and secretary 
of the General Convention to pass on all de. 
nominational appeals. 

This second, or general committee, would 
pass on all such appeals as that for Near 
East, while the regional committees would 
pass on all appeals originating in the region, 
Every minister to whom appeal was made 
for funds, would advise the appealers to get 
in touch with this board; and when the 
board or committee had satisfied itself that 
the appeal was worthy, and was not an over- 
lapping appeal, permission might be given 
to make direct appeal to the churches or 
to handle in such way as seemed wise. 

I realize we could not do efficient work 
along this line without co-operation with 
other denominational bodies; but we might 
start something. And budgeting must come. 

Mrs. F. E. BULLOCK. 


“Who Killed State’s Rights” 

I greatly appreciated your editorial, “Who 
Killed State’s Rights?” It is a clear-cut 
logical statement of truth that needs strong 
emphasis and wide publicity at this time. 

A. B. KENDALL. 


II 

Thanks for the timely and well-put edi- 
torial last week on “Who Killed State’s 
Rights.” It seems strange to me that so 
many of the wets are’so blind to the general 
good of others and so unreasonable in the 
clamor for something.to satisfy their selfish 
appetities, even to endangering the highest 
good of the rising generation, who should 
be kept free from becoming addicted to ap- 
petites that harm. 

ALBERT GODLEY. 


Church Extension Pays 


The people who yield up their money in 
response to “sob stories” as a rule are not 
very discriminating. They have not de- 
veloped much in the way of a statesmanlike 
vision, so as to appreciate the value of 
strengthening our home base. The editorial 
in the issue of June 3 was most excellent, 
and I made copious use of it in pleading for 
our enlarged program. We certainly do 
need to strengthen our home base. 

We have not reached the limit of our 
possibilities of giving in our denomination 
by any manner of means, as to our ability 
to give. But the almost impossible task of 
getting our people to see the wisdom and 
richness of giving more generously will be 
come approximately possible only as we De- 
come enthusiastic supporters of a program 
of expansion. Given $200,000 during tne 
coming quadrennial, I am sure we could 
establish ten more churches in this city. 
These churches in ten years from now, to- 
eether with the strength they would lend to 
those already here, would put us in a posi- 
tion to contribute from $10.000 to $12.000 a 
year to the various benevolent enterprises, 
from those churches in our city alone. Our 
little church here is giving this year about 
$1.000 to benevolences, while struggling 
with its building program. Like you, I be 
lieve we need to strengthen our home base. 

P. S. SATLER. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fall River, June 38—The closing church 
night supper and program of the First Chris- 
tian Church for the year was held in the 
vestry Wednesday evening with about sixty- 
five members present. A delectable supper 
was served by the Young People’s Society, 
with Mrs. Bertram A. Reynolds, Miss Nellie 
Kessall and Miss Mildred Winslow compris- 
committee in charge. — Rev. E. J. 


ing the 
Bodman, pastor of the North Christian 
Church, presented an interesting report of 


the Field Work of the Conference, and Dr. 
Fenner A. Chace delightfully related impres- 
sions gained on a recent trip to Florida and 
other points in the South.—Fall River News. 


Smith Mills—Union evening services have 
been conducted by the Christian Endeavor 
Society and by the pastor alternately during 
April and May with an increased interest 
over the former plan of having a Christian 
Endeavor Service at 6:30 followed by a 
preaching service at 7:30. The young people 
observed Music Week, Mother’s Day, and 
Memorial Sunday with appropriate concert 
services. Rev. William Q. McKnight, our 
missionary from Japan, was heard with great 
interest on May 9. The pastor has given two 
book reviews at the evening services on “One 
Increasing Purpose,” by Hutchinson, and “The 
Man Nobody Knows,” by Barton. — Eight 
new members, four by confession of faith and 
four by letter have been received during the 
Sunday morning services of April and May. 
— The pastor was visited by about twenty- 
five members on the occasion of his birthday 


in May and wus most pleasantly surprised 
with individual gifts and expressions of 
good-will. — The largest foreign mission 


offering for many years was taken on For- 
eign Mission Sunday and the literature in 
preparation for Home Mission Sunday is be- 
ing distributed in a similar manner. — A 
community canvass for the support of the 
church is being conducted at this time, with 
Miss Carrie N. D. Potter in charge.—Mrs. C. 
E. Horaland, Correspondent. 


Fall River—A Children’s Day program was 
presented at the North Christian Church on 
June 13 by the members of the junior and 
primary departments of the church school. 
The program was in charge of the Bluebirds, 
a class of Junior boys who also served as 
ushers and conducted the devotional exercises. 
Music was rendered by a children’s choir, 
while the primary department added greatly 
to the success of the evening with recitations 


and songs. The church was decorated with 
an abundance of flowers; the choir being 
made particularly attractive, having a fore- 
ground of white iris and a background of 


green studded with daisies.—S. M. Connor. 
KE. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


INDIANA 


Advance, June 11—Western Indiana Confer- 
ence work is moving along as usual. At pres- 
ent churches and pastors are trying to make 
their decisions as to the coming year. Ap- 
parently there will be a number of changes. 
At this time we are not sure of all the plans. 
It seems as though we are to lose one of 
our most progressive and successful pastors 
for the present, Rev. Wm. H. Zenor, who 
for the past several years has been pastor 
at Pleasant View and Manson. Brother 
Zenor is desirous of locating at Defiance, or 
as near there as possible, as his son Milan 
will probably enter Defiance College this fall. 
Any church looking for a busy, progressive, 


conscientious, and competent pastor would do 
well to investigate. His address is Lebanon, 
Indiana. While the Conference as well as his 
churches will suffer in his removal, we feel 
he is doing a wise thing for his son’s benefit 
and he will prove a valuable asset in what- 
ever conference he locates. — The Advance 
church and Pleasant View near it have each 
extended a call to Rev. Cecil Leek of New 
Carlisle, Indiana, to become their pastor. As 
yet he has not accepted but it is probable he 
will do so. — Rev. W. P. Kibbey will serve 
Browns Wonder and Old Union the coming 
year. — Rev. Raymond Wiggins, we are told 
will remain with the Lebanon Church. — Rev. 
J. C. Orebaugh, now at Darlington, goes to 
Antioch, half-time. Death has lain a 
heavy hand upon us recently. Rev. Gurney 
Woody one of our oldest pastors passed to 


his reward a few weeks since. Duly 
Frazier, one of the staunch Christian men of 
Prairie Chapel died the first of April. That 


church also, suffered another loss recently 
in the death of Mrs. Mariah Myers. — The 
Young People’s Congress is progressing 
splendidly under the leadership of Miss Beryl 
McReynolds, of Sharpsville, Indiana, with 
the assistance of Brother Zenor. They will 
hold their rally June 23, with the Manson 
Christian Church. —- We are getting things 
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I AM TODAY 


I CAME to you this morning. 
I came fresh from the hand of God. 

I am called Today. 

I am clean and white. 

If you touch me with soiled fingers, 
my beauty will be marred. 

A noble thought will glorify me. 

A kind word will halo me with 
brightest light. 

A deed of love will connect me with 
eternity. 

A cheerful smile will gild me with 
the colors of dawn. 

Soon | will be Yesterday. 

If you use me well and wisely, | shall 
become a beautiful, green spot in your 
life, where memory will fondly linger. 

Misuse me and | become a hideous, 
deformed thing which men name Re- 
gret. 

I am your opportunity. 

Your Master and mine says: ‘Son, 
go work today in my vineyard.” 

I am here—use me. 

Eternity will be made _ richer 
poorer because of you—and me. 


I am Today!—E. C. Baird, in The 


or 
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in line for the coming conference session.— 
Carrie Beaver, Conference Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewisburg, June 15—The work here is mov- 
ing on pleasantly and the people seem en- 
couraged. The Sunday-school attendance is 
increasing. The attendance upon public wor- 
ship is also increasing. All the societies of 
the church are active and a spirit of de- 
termination seems to possess them. Thirteen 
have followed their Lord in Christian bap- 
tism. Fourteen children have been conse- 
erated to the Lord. Thirty have united with 
the church, most of them adults. — We had 
our Children’s Day exercises last night, June 
13. Visualize, if you will, a father and 
mother with three children, and another 
father and mother with one child, all these 
standing in front of the altar to have these 
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children consecrated to the Lord, and the 
mother of the three children taking fellow- 
ship with the church, and you will have the 
seene that the large congregation actually 
witnessed at the Christian Church last night. 
This was a part of the program and many 
hearts were deeply touched as they wit- 
nessed this scene. I think I never witnessed 
a better Children’s Day program and never 
saw a congregation better pleased. We had 
placed $25 as our goal for Home Missions 
and I am pleased to say that we exceeded 
that amount. — We are hoping that our Sun- 
day-school will be represented at the Metro- 
politan Convention Summer School at Lake- 
mont, New York. I attended the New Jersey 
Conference recently held with the Baleville 
Church. Met a very fine company of Chris- 
tian workers, who seem to have caught a 
great vision for service. It was a joy to 
meet my good brother Albert Godley, who 
recently had the great pleasure of visiting 
the Holy Land. On Sabbath I was asked 
to go to Branchville and preach at the Pres- 
byterian Church. I had very pleasant fel- 
lowship with Brother VanCam, the pastor, 
and upon his request assisted him in ordain- 
ing three ruling elders for his church. He 
is a Hollander, and much interested in the 
Christian’s position because of the fact that 
many of his brethren back in the homeland 
have adopted practically the same position. 
He said he had been in correspondence with 
Dr. Coffin concerning this. Brother VanCam 
stands very high with the members of his 
church. He spoke very highly of Brother 
Hoffman, our pastor at Baleville, and well he 
may, for he has done a great work at Bale- 
continues to exert a great in- 
fluence. He and his people surely took good 
care of the conference. It was a great in- 
spiration to be there.—D. M. Helfenstein. 


Rev. B. W. Stoddard 


Rev. Bard W. Stoddard, the eldest son of 
Dr. Orren Stoddard, deceased, and Arminta 
Stoddard, who were residents of Merom for 
many years, died at Indianapolis, on May 
16, 1926; age fifty-six years. The deceased 
had been an invalid for a period of six years 
but prior to the onset of his illness had been 
active as a minister in the Christian 
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churches of Indiana, for many years. He 
was a graduate of Union Christian College 
of Merom and was always interested in the 
finer things of life. The woods and the hills 
were his joy and delight. He had spent 
much time at his country place, Meadow- 
lark Lodge, in Turman township, near 
Graysville, and more recently in the Artists’ 
Colony at Nashville, Brown county. 

During his earlier years he was promi- 
nent in the movement for the enactment of 
the Prohibition law. His friends recognized 
in him a man of high ideals and wide learn- 
ing, and in his heart he meant no ill will 
toward any man. 

The deceased leaves the following rela- 
tives: Mrs. Musetta O. Stoddard, of In- 
dianapolis, the widow; Mrs. Arminta V. 
Stoddard, mother, Beverly Hills, California; 
Dr. James M. Stoddard, also of Beverly 
Hills, and Orren D. Stoddard of Seattle, 
Washington. 

Interment took place at Carson, Iowa, on 
May 19, at the old home of the widow. A 
host of old friends and lifelong acquaint- 
ances in Sullivan county as well as through- 
out Indiana, will long remember the many 
noble characteristics of this man who, after 
great suffering and a brave fight for life, 
has gone to his long rest. 


The Evil of Worry 


AM more and more amazed to see how 

fond people are of carrying unnecessary 
burdens in this life. I do not wonder they 
find it difficult to get along. The burden of 
unnecessary proprieties, the burden of un- 
necessary conventionalities! Some people 
have the burden of the tuft-hunter, the bur- 
den of the men who are always bowing down 
before their fellow-men, all the unnecessary 
burdens that Jesus never bore. Some people 
wonder how Jesus could ever bear such a 
load upon his heart and soul, but then he 
did not bear your burdens; he would not 
have borne them for worlds. He never 
loaded himself down as you do with the 
false things in the world, the things that 
don’t matter, that you allow to press your 
souls down and become a burden upon your 
lives. He never bore them, and so he was 
free to bear upon his heart the great con- 
cerns and interests of the Kingdom of God. 
He found room there for your care, and for 
your burden, and bore them in infinite com- 
passion and love.—Silvester Horne. 


The Woodpile’s Understudy 


HE role played in the life of the country 

boy by the woodpile is assumed in cities 
by the Y. M. C. A., according to Cleveland 
E. Dodge, president of the New York City 
Association. The surplus energy which is 
spent by the farmer boy in daily rail- 
splitting, is utilized by the city-bred young- 
ster in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium or on 
the running track. 

Mr. Dodge is a great believer in the wood- 
pile, judging from an article written by 
him for Men, of New York. The leisure 
that results from city living sends many 
boys drifting toward “unwholesome en- 
vironments” and “proves a curse rather 
than a blessing,” says he. A pile of wood 
as high as the Woolworth Building would be 
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produced daily if all the boys in New York 
were set to chopping for one hour out of the 
twenty-four. The result would be profit- 
able, he believes, both economically and 
morally. 

Since opportunities to wield the axe are 
lacking in cities, however, Mr. Dodge advo- 
cates the “carefully tested program of ac- 
tivities of the Y. M. C. A.” as a substitute. 

“To a certain extent,” he writes, “this or- 
ganization can help the home by providing 
interesting and character-building events 
which will absorb some of the boy’s leisure. 
It can take the place partially of the wood- 
pile of other days. Certainly an adequately 
equipped and managed Y. M. C. A. does not 
represent a price too large to pay for assist- 
ing the woodpileless homes of the city.” 


Winking 

RY to see how long you can go without 

winking and you will find that you can- 
not hold the eyelids still for any great 
length of time, writes S. Leonard Bastin in 
the May St. Nicholas. As a matter of fact, 
winking is a very essential movement, for 
by its means, the eyeballs are kept clean and 
moist. The moisture that is continually be- 
ing passed over the eyes comes from the 
tear glands, one of which is situated at the 
inner corner of each eye. It is quite easy to 
see the entrance into the gland by looking 
into a mirror and gently pulling down the 
lower lid of the eye. The opening is not 
much larger than a pin-point, but it leads 
to a passage that connects with the nose. 
It is on this account that your eyes water 
so much when you have a cold. 

Some people, especially those of a nervous 
temperament, wink much more frequently 
than others. It has been estimated that a 
fast winker will move his eyelids no less 
than 50,000 times during an ordinary work- 


ing day. In such a case the eyelids travel 
about 25,000 inches in a day, and, should 
the individual live to the age of fifty, the 
total distance covered would be about seven 
thousand miles. 

Fortunately, it requires no thought to 
wink, since the movement is quite instinct- 
ive, just like breathing. A wink is not a 
long operation and the whole performance 
occupies only two-fifths of a second. Even 
when you are reading, the process continues, 
but it is so rapid that you are not conscious 
of an interruption.—Zion’s Herald. 


The Dominion of Man 


OULD we but get the right angle, re- 

garding all work as co-operation with 
God in the guidance and control of what are 
really divine forces in the development of 
the world, there is no work or calling that 
would not then be holy, and the place 
whereon the worker was standing holy 
ground. In the degree in which man sub- 
dues the earth and secures dominion over 
the creatures, grows his measure of re- 
sponsibility to the inanimate and animate 
alike. There is a conduct towards the earth 
itself, not merely in relation to the fellow- 
man of today in our own and other lands, 
but to posterity, that is only less important 
than conduct towards the lower animate 
creation. Dominion here does not mean ir- 
responsible ownership to do therewith as 
one likes, in all recklessness and wasteful- 
ness. The Lord God “took the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it,’’ not to tear it up so as to 
leave great mounds of ugly waste, like the 
slag-heaps that disfigure so many land- 
scapes. Some day a public conscience will 
be developed upon these matters.—J. Y. 
Simpson, in “Landmarks in the Struggle 
Between Science and Religion” (Doran). 
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Progress 


[s Progress a poison thrown off by the ac- 

tion of life, to which man must be im- 
munized? Is it the fine fruit of the human 
spirit? Or is it a test of humanity’s fitness 
to survive? Each of these views of progress 
has its apostles. The first offends reason 
and ends in pessimism. The second incites 
to boastfulness and tends to littleness of 
mind. The third has at least this mark of 
truth, that it compels a broader view and 
a more wholesome attitude. Progress is the 
greatest test any civilization has confronted, 
and most of them have fallen before it. 
Progress is a gift of material power and 
requires a moral development for its gov- 
ernment and use. Power without justice 
passes away. Progress unmixed with moral 
responsibility ceases. The fact is fairly 
cleared. Human advance is governed in the 
end by right use of what is won.—The 
Methodist Protestant. 


Gratitude First 


MAN blind from birth, a man of much 

intellectual vigor and with many engag- 
ing social qualities, found a woman who, ap- 
preciating his worth, was willing to cast in 
her lot with him and become his wife. Sev- 
eral bright, beautiful children became theirs, 
who equally loved both parents. An emi- 
nent French surgeon, while in this country, 
called upon them, and, examining the blind 
man with much interest and care, said to 
him, “Your blindness is wholly artificial. 
Your eyes are naturally good, and could I 
have operated on them twenty years ago I 
think I could have given you sight. Indeed, 
it is barely possible that I can do it now, 
though it will cause you much pain.” “I 
can bear that,” was the reply, “if you will 
but enable me to see.” The surgeon operated 
on him, and was gradually successful. First 
there were faint glimmerings of light; then 
more distinct vision. The blind father was 
landed a rose; he had smelled one before, 
but had never seen one. Then he looked 
upon the face of his wife, who had been so 
true and faithful to him. Then his children 
were brought, whom he had so often fondled, 
and whose charming prattle had so fre- 
quently fallen upon his ears. He then ex- 
dlaimed, “Alas, what have I done? Why 
have I seen all these things before inquir- 
ing for the man by whose skill I have been 
enabled to behold them? Show me the doc- 
tor.".—_-Rev. T. R. Stevenson, in the Chris- 
tian World Pulpit. 


A Lesson on Forgiveness 


NCE in the olden time, and in a far-off 

country, there lived a saintly man who, 
because of his constant charities and his 
kindness to all who were in any kind of 
need, was called John the Almsgiver. He 
Was bishop of Alexandria, and was con- 
inually sought after for his wise counsel 
end his sympathy. 

On one occasion a certain nobleman de- 
ired to speak to him, and when admitted 
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Thinking Through 


It seems to me that Christianity is sorely in need of balanced thinking 
and judgment such as is found in “Thinking Through.” The book should have, 
and I believe will have, wide reading and influence. 

H. D. DICKSON, 

Dayton, Ohio. General Secretary, Y. M.C. A. 

It is exceedingly clear and shows where the issues really are. I wish that 
it might be put into the hands of thousands of ministers and laymen who 
might profit so greatly by it that it would ease the situation materially in our 
country at this time. 


Durham, N. C. 


EDMUND D. Soper, Dean 
School of Religion, Duke University. 


I am delighted to have the pleasure of reading “Thinking Through.” You 
have said a fine word. 
PETER AINSLEE. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


We very heartily commend this discussion of problems exceedingly vital 
to the welfare of the Church and the Kingdom.—Zion’s Herald. 


The book will be a help to many. It is written in fine Christian spirit.— 
J. H. Garrison, in The Christian-Evangelist. 


I have read “Thinking Through” with much interest and appreciation. 
Its presentation of the issue between science and religion is one that has been 
needed and will do much good. 
FLOYD W. TOMKINS, Jr., A Secretary, 
Providence, R. I. 


World’s Conference of Faith and Order. 


“As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend,” and the author of this brave and hearty and heartening little book 
never lets his reader forget that he is doing the work of a friend. 

CHARLES M. JONES, Librarian 
University of California. 
Berkeley, California. 


I do not recall having read recently anything with which I agree more 
heartily than the splendid statement as to facts and principles which will 
clarify our thinking today given in “Thinking Through.” I am sure that it 
will do a great deal of good for every one who reads it. 

J. M. S. ISENBERG, 

Dayton, Ohio. Pastor Central Reformed Church. 

The sane and reasonable viewpoint, and the substantial and sound reason- 
ing, characteristic of Dr. Kerr’s writings, are much needed in many circles 
today. Our great danger is that we shall not recognize the seriousness of the 
controversy in the churches, and not realize that frequently democracies can 
do amazingly stupid things. 

F “Thinking Through” is good tonic. I hope that it may be taken in large 
oses. 

IRVIN E. DEER, Secretary 

Minneapolis Council of Churches. 
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into his presence poured out an angry tale 
of one who had grievously offended him. 
“That man,” he cried passionately, “has so 
deeply injured me I can never forgive him 
—no, never!” 

The bishop heard him through in silence, 
and after a pause said it was his hour of 
prayer. Would he go with him into the 
chapel? The nobleman complied, and, fol- 
lowing him, they knelt down together. Then 
the bishop began to repeat aloud the Lord’s 
Prayer, his companion saying it after him. 

When he got to the petition, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we also forgive those who 
trespass against us,” he paused, and the 
nobleman not heeding, went on with the 
word alone. Finding his voice was alone, 
he, too, stopped, and there was a solemn 
silence. 

Then the message sent by God’s grace 
flashed like lightning through his mind. He 
was calm; his anger was gone; and, rising 
from his knees, he hurried to the man who 
had offended him, and there, on the spot, 
forgave him freely—The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. 


Passion in Preaching 


F even evangelistic preaching is to be ef- 
fective, there must be passion in it. I 
cannot myself imagine anybody preaching 
the mighty gospel of the cross in a cool, 
detached way. Preaching is not the reading 
of a nice, correct little essay. Preaching is 
the proclamation of the most amazing mes- 
sage that ever fell upon mortal ears. We 
have not begun to preach until the fire in 
our hearts has kindled an answering fire in 
the hearts of those who listen to us. I hap- 
pened in a recent sermon to refer to a vol- 
ume of sermons just issued by a Scottish 
preacher. A friend of mine who heard the 
reference wrote to a friend of his who hap- 
pened to live in the same town as the preach- 
er, asking his opinion of him. The answer 
came back that he was an excellent preach- 
er, but “too intense for my taste!” 
intense! 


I wonder what that superior person would 
have said of St. Paul, passing from land to 
land like a flame, spending himself out for 
souls, crying, in the passion of his soul, to 
King Agrippa, “I would to God that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, might become such as I am—except 
these bonds!” Too intense! Nobody can be 
too intense in preaching this gospel. It 
is more intensity in the preaching of it that 
I desiderate. 

Passionless preaching is powerless 
preaching. Coolness in the pulpit creates 
coldness in the pew. But who can be cool 
when preaching the gospel of deliverance 
and redemption? We may be cool enough 
when discussing some literary problem, but 
there is something amiss if we are cool when 
telling the people how. England was not 
cool and tepid when news of the deliverance 
from the long nightmare of war reached 
these shores. Our people went well-nigh 
wild with joy. And the realization of the 
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deliverance which God has wrought fills the 
soul with a similar irrepressible enthusiasm. 
But the realization must be there first. We 
must experience grace before we can preach 
it. We must ourselves know the power of 
the gospel before we can proclaim it. The 
heart must burn before we can speak ef- 
fectively with our tongues. 


The three mightiest preachers the world 
has ever known—judging by the effects pro- 
duced by them—were Paul and Luther and 
John Wesley. The secret of the power of 
each of them was a mighty passion born of 
a great experience. 

Paul went through the world preaching 
the gospel of redemption from sin and death 
through Christ. “Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners,’”’ was the mighty 
message he proclaimed. And he himself was 
the proof and verification of his gospel. “Of 
whom,” he used to add, “I am chief.” 


Luther’s gospel centered in the same place 
—it was a gospel of forgiveness through the 
free grace of God. And it was his own ex- 
perience of forgiveness that constrained 
him to preach. Luther might have remained 
a droning monk in a German monastery to 
the end of his days, and the world might 
never have known his name, had it not been 
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WHEN DERE’S HONEY IN DE HEART 


ERE’S honey in de roses when dey’re 
bloomin’ ‘roun’ de door, 
An’ dere’s honey in de water when it 
laps along de shore; 
Dere’s honey in de dewdrop when it 
glistens on de grass, 

An’ dere’s honey in de glowworm 
when at night it flutters past; 
Dere’s honey in de sunlight dat is shinin’ 

from on high. 

An’ dere’s honey in de cotton fleece 
a-floatin’ in de sky; 
Dere’s honey in de clover 

growin’ ‘long de road, 
An’ dere’s honey in a burden when 
love helps to tote de load. 
Dere’s honey at de finish, an’ dere’s 
honey in de sstart, 
An’ dere’s honey all de way, when 
dere’s honey in de heart. 
—Selected. 
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that one day he had the tremendous experi- 
enec of knowing himself a forgiven and re- 
deemed man. That experience lent such 
passion and power to his preaching that he 
revitalized religion in half Europe. 


John Wesley’s gospel was the gospel of 
the grace of God to sinful men. It was 
preached out of his own experience of 
Christ’s saving and releasing power. As he 
listened, in the little meeting house in Al- 
dersgate Street, to the reading of Luther’s 
preface to the epistle to the Galatians, he 
felt his heart “strangely warmed,” and en- 
tered into the assurance that God, for 
Christ’s sake, had forgiven his sins—even 
his. He might have remained a prim and 
respectable curate all his days but for that 
great experience. It was that “warming of 
the heart,” that personal experience of 
Christ’s redeeming love and power, that 
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made him the mightiest preacher this lan 
has known.—Rev. J. D. Jones in The Wes. 
ern Christian Advocate. 


A Christian First 


HE Angelus, as is generally known, js 

one of the great paintings of the world, 
and has a fine spiritual appeal. It require 
for its painting an artist in whose own so] 
flamed the fires of religion and who kney 
the meaning and value of prayer, for such 
a conception could never have come to on 
lacking in these qualifications. It is the 
work of Millet, the French artist, who wa; 
approached at his wedding dinner by his 
grandmother, a devout woman, who said to 
him: “Remember, my Francois, that you 
are a Christian before you are a painter, 
Never sacrifice on the altar of Baal.” Ty 
this Millet replied: ‘Even if they cover the 
canvas with gold and ask me to paint a &. 
Francis possessed by a devil, I will promise 
never to consent.” Without an attitude like 
that, and a soul motivated by such ideals, 
Millet never could have conceived a great 
prayer scene like that he put upon canvas in 
the Angelus. 

To many an unthinking one such a pronm- 
ise as Millet made seems like a limitation 
and a hindrance to success in life. In real- 
ity such an attitude is a great liberating 
force, and provides the conditions essential 
to an individual’s greatest growth and 
largest success. This fact has been amply 
proven by the history of men, in every hon- 
orable sphere of activity in which men have 
engaged. In music, art, sculpture, oratory, 
literature, business, industry, statesmanship, 
and elsewhere the heights have been scaled 
by those who have owned allegiance to Jesus 
Christ and have sought to honor and glori- 
fy his name. 

It is a tragedy of the worst kind when a 
young person turns away from Christ and 
the principles he gave to the world, in the 
thought that he will gain freedom thereby 
and stand a greater chance of success in 
life; who feels that the Christian life will 
be a hindrance in securing the choice prizes 
of the world; who does not understand that 
the limitations are all with him who shuts 
Christ out of life and cuts himself off from 
his molding and inspiring influence. 

“IT am a Christian first;’—that means 
liberty, and _ strength, and clearness 0 
vision, and inspiration of life, and_ the 
molding hand of God upon the soul, and op- 
portunities for service that are beyond the 
fondest imagination. Happy is he who has 
sensed the importance of such a decision in 
life and never swerves from it, who recog: 
nizes that the way to power and achievement 
is by surrender to the great Master.—Th« 
Evangelical-Messenger. 
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“When a man begins to succeed all the 
world wants to help him. Too often when 4 
man begins to fail, all the world wants t 
kick him. Few men can succeed against the 
whispered criticism of soulless critics.” 





